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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  two  papers  reprinted  in  this  volume  appeared 
originally  in  periodical  publications ;  the  former,  in 
our  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  an  excellent 
Quarterly,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kitto,  for  January,  1849 ; 
the  latter,  in  "The  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview,"  for 
April,  1850,  published  in  New  York,  United  States. 
There  is  a  happy  concurrence  of  view  between  both 
the  writers,  on  the  unsectarian  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal religious  movement  of  the  Pounder  of  Method- 
ism, and  the  catholicity  of  the  master  spirit  which 
directed  that  movement  throughout.  This  appears  to 
have  formed  the  chief  attraction  for  the  pencil  of  both  ; 
and  the  portrait  drawn  is  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  great 
degree,  an  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the 
delineation  in  either  case,  none  can  fairly  charge  the 
authors  with  wanting  a  genial  appreciation  for  the 
subject  on  which  they  have  sought  to  exercise  their 
skill. 
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The  author  of  the  second  article,  "  "Wesley  the 
Catholic,"  is  the  Eev.  Charles  Adams,  M.A.,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Massachusetts,  North  America.  This  gen- 
tleman was  born  in  1808,  at  Stratham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where 
he  passed  B.A.  in  1833,  and  M.A.  in  1836.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years  he  has  been  a  minister  of  that  very 
numerous  and  influential  religious  body,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Adams  has  published  the 
following  works  : — A  Treatise  on  Christian  Union ; 
The  Ministry  for  the  Times ;  The  New  Testament 
Church  Member ;  The  Women  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Evangelism  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Everything  he  has  written,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
breathes  the  purest  catholic  spirit.  Eor  these  parti- 
culars, the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
learned  Editor  of  "  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview," 
the  Eev.  J.  McClintock,  DJD.  How  refreshing  is  it 
to  know,  that  on  the  parched  ground  of  controversy  all 
over  the  world,  the  dews  of  Divine  charity  are  falling, 
to  revive  the  fading  graces  of  Christianity  ;  and  that, 
where  the  mission  of  so  many  appears  to  be  to  wound 
and  divide,  that  of  some,  at  least,  is  to  unite  and  heal! 

Eor  the  brief  Introduction,  the  Editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kind  acquiescence  of  the  Eev.  ~W.  Arthur 
M.A.,  whose  courtesy  of  compliance  is  only  equalled 
by  the  ability  which  guides  his  pen.  This  gentleman 
has  recently  laid  the  world  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tion by  his  Memoir  of  the  successful  merchant  and 
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true  philanthropist,  Samuel  Budgett,  Esq.  ;  but  quite 
as  much  for  the  enlightened  commercial  morality  he 
expounds  and  enforces,  as  for  the  facts  of  that  gentle- 
man's history  which  he  records.  The  comment  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  text ;  and  the  text  is,  through- 
out, a  nineteenth-century  embodiment  of  the  hundred 
and  eleventh  and  hundred  and  twelfth  Psalms. 

0.  T.  DOBBIN. 

Hull  College. 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 


REV.    W.    ARTHUR,    M.A. 


He  whom  Providence  makes  a  wonder  must  become 
a  study.  John  Wesley  is,  therefore,  increasingly  an 
object  of  attention;  and  thoughtful  men  desire  to 
know  the  springs  of  his  power.  Great  works  ever 
reflect  back  upon  their  authors  the  interest  they  have 
themselves  excited;  and  thus,  as  men  encounter  the 
results  of  "Wesley's  labours  in  every  nook  of  Eng- 
land, on  every  shore  of  our  Colonies,  and  in  every 
state  of  America,  they  naturally  turn  back  to  the 
man,  and  inquire  into  his  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics. That  those  who  are  called  his  own  fol- 
lowers should  study  him,  is  only  natural ;  but,  as 
time  widens  the  range  over  which  his  memory 
spreads,  and  dissipates  many  misconceptions  through 
which  it  was  formerly  seen,  it  is  equally  natural,  that 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  from  the  philosophic 
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world,  eyes  should  search  for  the  true  character  of  this 
universal  agent,  in  the  new  forms  and  combinations 
which  Christianity  has  exhibited  in  our  day. 

Wesley,  like  other  great  objects,  is  looked  upon  from 
every  possible  point  of  view ; — from  that  of  the  close 
admirer,  before  whose  vision,  like  an  eminence  near 
at  hand,  he  reaches  to  the  heavens,  surpassing  all 
other  greatness, — to  that  of  the  distant  observer,  who 
sees  his  form  dimly  rising  among  the  crowd  of  lofty 
names.  Dr.  Dobbin  views  him,  neither  from  the 
closest,  nor  yet  from  the  most  distant  point.  He 
is  not  a  follower,  and  yet  he  is  not  a  stranger.  He 
does  not  look  up  to  him  as  a  father  in  Christ ;  yet  he 
does  look  to  him  with  the  love  of  very  near  kindred, 
and  the  veneration  of  very  great  indebtedness.  But 
the  sense  of  kindred  has  in  it  no  spirit  of  clanship ; 
the  sense  of  debt,  no  personal  tone :  the  kindred  is 
catholic  as  the  brotherhood  of  Christian  love;  the 
debt  common  as  that  we  owe  to  all  Grod's  instru- 
ments for  universal  good.  Dr.  Dobbin,  though  never 
identified  with  Wesley's  theology  or  church  order, 
follows  Wesley  the  Churchman,  Wesley  the  Armi- 
nian,  Wesley  the  Revivalist,  Wesley  the  Founder 
of  English  Methodism,  and  of  American  Methodist 
Episcopacy,  till  all  these  distinctions  merge  in 
Wesley  the  Worthy — every  man's  benefactor,  and 
Wesley  the  Catholic — every  Christian's  brother.  His 
is  not  a  mere  intellectual  analysis,  like  a  phreno- 
logist's—  estimating  brain  through  a  hard  bony 
medium ;  it  is  rather  the  searching  of  a  soul  after  a 
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soul,  trying  through  the  flexible   countenance   and 
open  eye  to    discover  the   heart  which  lies   below. 
"Wesley  had  a  heart  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  a 
head,"  he  cries ;  and  after  that  heart  he  goes.    Nor 
will  any  one  follow  his  search  without  feeling,  every 
now  and  then,  that  his  own  breast  is  heaved  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  beating  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
hearts  which  ever  the  hand  of  the  Creator  fashioned, 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Eedeemer  warmed.     Dr.  Dobbin 
is  not  a  disciple;  but  he  does  not,  and,  in  fact,  he 
could  not,  hide  that  he  is  a  friend  and  lover.     He 
lays  bare  to  the  cold  eye  of  the  critic  a  heart  burning 
with  noble  emotions,  which  the  study  of  "Wesley  has 
kindled ;  and,  pointing  to  his  man,  only  asks  the  same 
close  study  before  you  say  whether  his  love  is  ex- 
cessive or  just. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  estimate  of 
Dr.  Dobbin's  delineation:  he  may  admire  too  much 
or  too  little ;   he  may  hurt  one  preconception,  and 
indulge  another;  he  may  not  meet  the  exact  views 
of  Methodist,  Churchman,  or  Dissenter ;  but  he  tells 
them  all,  in  warm  language,  what  an  honest  man  has 
seen  in  John  "Wesley's  genius,  principles,  and  mis- 
sion ;  and  none  of  them  will  listen  to  him  without 
being  the  better.     It  is  a  fervent  study  of  a  great 
head,  a  great  heart,  and  a  great  life,  calculated  to 
bless  the  least  of  us  with  some  great  impulses. 

Methodists  are  well  accustomed  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Their  theology,  their  polity,  even  their  reli- 
gious meetings,  are  often  described  bv  serious  men 
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-with  ludicrous  incorrectness.  A  recent  description  of 
a  class-meeting,  for  instance,  is  as  like  the  reality  as 
if  Methodism  were  all  in  Japan,  and  its  observer  in 
Essex.  ]S"or  is  any  point  more  misconceived  than  the 
position  Methodism  holds  to  other  Churches.  It  is  a 
position  -which  naturally  pleases  none,  but  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  understood  by  all ;  yet  none  will  under- 
stand it. 

The  author  of  the  leading  paper  in  this  volume, 
and  his  collator ateur,  the  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  find 
its  true  reason  in  the  remarkable  catholicity  of  Wes- 
ley ;  and  once  in  sight  of  its  source,  they  understand 
the  rest,  and  give  a  just  view  of  it.  Nor  is  there  one 
portion  of  this  book  more  calculated  to  profit  all 
parties  than  that  in  which  is  brought  out  the  un- 
sectarian  spirit  which  Wesley  ever  breathed,  and 
which  enforces  upon  all — especially  on  those  who 
bear  Wesley's  name — the  duty  of  cherishing  a  like 
temper.  The  Editor  has  in  this  Work  made  a  va- 
luable contribution  towards  the  spread  of  a  catholic 
spirit ;  and  that  is  manifestly  his  aim.  He  does  not 
want  to  spread  Methodism,  Dissent,  or  Episcopacy, 
but  to  breathe  into  all  systems  more  of  that  charity 
which  life  ever  engenders,  and  from  which  fellowship 
springs.  Nor  will  he  have  laboured  in  vain.  The 
Master  whom  he  serves  will  not  withhold  a  blessing 
from  his  work,  but  will  make  it  the  medium  of 
conveying  life  to  many  who  are  languishing,  and  love 
to  many  who  are  narrow. 
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The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  together  with  the 
unusually  full  details  of  his  personal  history  we  possess, 
and  a  century's  experience  of  the  working  of  his  sys- 
tem, puts  us  in  a  fairer  position  than  those  who  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  to  pass  an  equitable  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man.  This 
opening  remark  is  a  key-note  to  the  strain  of  the 
observations  that  will  follow  upon  John  Wesley.  We 
are  not  blind  to  his  faults,  but  even  these  will  be 
found  to  have  sprung  from  the  sincerity,  openness, 
and  native  simplicity  of  his  character.  Southey  evi- 
dently did  not  understand  him,  although  not  wanting 
in  a  due  ^hare  of  admiration  for  the  subject  of  his 
memoir ;  while  in  all  those  qualities  which  make  the 
expert  craftsman  he  claims  an  eminence  exclusively 
his  own.  Neither  Hampson  nor  Whitehead,  nor 
Coke  and  More,  nor  Watson  himself,  the  rival  and 
castigator  of  the  more  recent  biographer,  have  pro- 
duced anything  comparable  for  enchaining  interest  to 
the  work  of  the  late  accomplished  Laureate.  It 
stands  alone,  a  Life  by  which  Wesley  will  be  known  to 
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stature  would  be  a  giant  among  Lilliputians  of  one. 
We  speak  not  of  its  moral  interest,  which  is  super- 
lative and  enchaining,  but  of  its  material  inches, 
whereby  it  overtops  almost  every  object  within  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles.  Look  from  any  extremity  of 
the  Campagna  to  the  centre,  and  St.  Peter's,  like  a 
stone  Saul,  overmeasures  all  competing  altitudes  by 
the  head  and  lofty  shoulders. 

And  this  brings  us,  by  a  roundabout  way  possibly, 
to  the  point  at  which  we  aim — a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  John  Wesley  by  the  littleness  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Our  purpose  has  been 
too  obvious,  we  trust,  to  need  the  application  of  our 
figures.  We  mean  simply  to  imply  that  Wesley  was 
that  waterspout  and  snowy  spray-jet,  roaring  in  the 
stillness  of  morning,  and  arched  over  the  calm  surface 
of  the  sea  on  the  grey  canvas  of  the  horizon ; — Wesley 
that  ice-crash  rasping  down  the  mountain-side,  start- 
ling the  ear  of  silence  in  Helvetian  solitudes,  upsetting 
the  equilibrium  of  all  things,  shaking  the  earth  and 
air  and  the  listener's  frame,  like  the  spasm  of  an 
earthquake; — Wesley,  in  fine,  that  dome,  "the  vast 
and  wondrous  dome,"  lofty  in  proportions,  perfect  in 
symmetry,  suspended  in  mid-air,  by  the  happy  con- 
ception of  him  whose  great  thought,  like  all  great 
thoughts,  was  manifestly  inspired,  "  a  heavenly  guest, 
a  ray  of  immortality,"  and  which  aerial  pile,  wander 
where  we  will  within  its  range,  is  the  attracting 
centre  of  vision,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

In  the  particular  field  Wesley  took  upon  him  to 
cultivate,  he  stood  alone,  or  almost  alone,  and  his 
position  adds  magnitude  to  all  his  dimensions.  He 
fills   the  picture.      It  were   scarce   exaggeration   to 
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travestie  the  Grand  Lewis's  terse  egotism,  "The 
State!  that  is  I,"  and  put  it  into  our  reformer's 
mouth  at  the  commencement  of  his  career — "  Religion ! 
that  is  I."  The  religious  sensibility  of  England  lay 
dead  or  chained  in  "  the  breathless,  hushed,  and  stony 
sleep"  of  the  Princess  Dormita  and  her  retinue  in  the 
fairy  tale.  He  alone  seemed  awake  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  the  responsibilities  of  the  ministry,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  value  of  souls.  This 
statement  will  of  course  be  understood  with  all  the 
qualification  truth  demands  on  behalf  of  some  ex- 
emplary parish  clergymen  who  sparsely  enlightened 
the  darkness  around  them,  but  who  never  passed  into 
the  broad  sunshine  of  general  reputation  or  extensive 
influence.  There  were  those,  we  gladly  own,  who 
bowed  not  the  knee  to  the  prevailing  dissoluteness  or 
indifference;  but,  like  angels'  visits,  these  were  few 
and  far  between.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
many  non-conformist  places  of  worship,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  persecutions  of  earlier 
years,  general  contempt,  and  their  close-borough  con- 
stitution and  government  which  took  them  out  of  the 
healthful  and  conservative  current  of  public  opinion, 
vital  religion  was  becoming  a  name,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  passing  into  "  another  Grospel "  in  which 
the  Cross  had  no  place.  Arianism,  with  stealthy 
steps,  was  creeping  in  upon  the  fold  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  "for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy;" 
while  Independency  either  withered  into  a  cold  pro- 
test against  the  established  episcopacy,  shot  into  seed 
in  the  unhealthy  luxuriance  of  hyper- Calvinism,  or 
was  too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  account  whatever  in 
an  ecclesiastical  notice  of  the  period. 
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The  general  condition  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  deplorable.     There  was  no  lack  of  learning  and 
respectability  in  many  quarters,  but  as  a  whole  its 
state  could  not  satisfy  a  conscientious  observer.     The 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  theology  of  the  Greek  school  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, together  with  various  political  causes,  had  com- 
bined to  produce  a  latitudinarian  and  moderated  style 
of  preaching  and  acting  amongst  the  clergy  at  large. 
The  best  men  were  most  entirely  under  the  influences 
we   have  named.     Their  learning,  their  enlightened 
hatred   of  the  fanaticism  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  an  honourable  sense  of  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  made  them  carefully  shun  the  excesses  of 
non-conforming    zeal,    and   generously    avoid    giving 
offence  to   conscientious   dissenters.     The  names  of 
Tillotson  and  Tennison,  Doctors  Samuel  Clark  and 
Jortin,   will  tolerably   fairly   represent  the  reigning 
spirit  of  the  better  part  of  the  clerical  body  about  the 
commencement    of    the    eighteenth    century,    while 
others  were  contented  to  be  as  devoid  of  evangelical 
unction  as  they,  without  their  accomplishments  and 
decent    behaviour.      But    in  the   ministry   of  souls 
moderation  is  madness,  and  want  of  zeal  death.     Men 
betake  themselves  to  a  formal  minister  as  they  do  to 
the  gravedigger,   an  inevitable  but  unpleasant  func- 
tionary, whose  services  they  never  relish,  and  whose 
inane  moralities   cannot   edify.     Such  unfortunately 
was  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  England  when  the 
"Wesleys  arose,  and  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  aver, 
that,  weighed  in  the  balances  of  heaven,  the  existing 
ministry  throughout  the  country  was  found  at  that 
period,  as  to  its  most  exalted  aims  and  divine  results, 
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utterly  wanting.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  subor- 
dinate advantages  a  widely-established  corporation  of 
more  or  less  educated  men  must  entail  upon  a  land, — 
men  by  their  profession  the  friends  of  order,  decency, 
and  humanity;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  church  is  neither  a  police-court,  a 
philosophical  school,  nor  an  almonry.  Men  may  be 
mild  magistrates,  wise  teachers,  exemplary  country 
gentlemen,  without  fear  and  without  reproach  on  the 
score  of  morals  and  manners,  and  yet  be  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  their  office  and  ignorant  of  its  claims. 
We  draw  the  veil  over  anything  worse  which  presents 
itself  for  comment  in  the  clerical  profession  at  that 
period.  There  was  enough  in  the  aspect  of  the  times, 
even  upon  the  most  indulgent  showing,  to  make  the 
mission  of  some  such  agent  as  John  Wesley  a 
necessity  as  imperative  as  the  mission  of  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  straits  and  abjectness  of  Israel,  or  the 
requisitions  of  the  economic  law  that  the  demand 
regulates  the  supply. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  one  of  the  curates  of 
Wesley,  the  father,  too  illustrative  of  this  statement, 
and  too  provocative  of  moderate  mirth,  to  be  omitted. 

Just  after  one  of  the  rector  of  Ep worth's  visits  to 
London,  he  was  waited  on  by  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, who  complained  of  the  teaching  of  his  curate 
in  his  absence — how  meagre  it  was — how  destitute  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel — how  he  seemed  to  preach 
nothing  to  his  congregation  except  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing their  debts,  and  behaving  well  among  their  neigh- 
bours ;  adding,  as  he  charged  him  with  this  fault, 
"Surely,  sir,  there  is  more  in  the  gospel  than  this." 
The  rector  replied,  "  There  certainly  is ;  I  will  hear 
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him  myself."  He  accordingly  sent  for  the  curate, 
and  when  that  miserably  incompetent  functionary 
made  his  appearance,  he  told  him  that  he  wished  him 
to  preach  next  Sunday,  and  said,  "  Tou  can  have  no 
objection,  I  suppose,  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  any  text 
I  give  you."  The  curate  consented,  of  course,  and 
the  text  assigned  him  was  that  important  and  evan- 
gelical one,  containing,  as  it  were,  the  very  marrow 
of  the  gospel — "  Without  Faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  G-od,"  Heb.  xi.  6.  "When  the  Lord's-day 
came  round,  Mr.  Wesley  read  the  prayers,  and  the 
curate  preached  the  sermon.  The  text  was  given  out 
with  due  solemnity,  and  the  exordium  pursued  the 
following  course : — "  It  must  be  confessed,  friends, 
that  faith  is  a  most  excellent  virtue ;  and  it  pro- 
duces other  virtues  also.  In  particular,  it  makes  a 
man  pay  his  debts  as  soon  as  he  can,"  &c.  Thus 
launched  upon  his  familiar  element,  this  ill-taught 
divine  prosed  away  his  quarter  of  an  hour,  enforcing 
his  old  and  only  theme.  No  wonder  that  enlightened 
piety  was  revolted,  and  religion  starved,  by  such 
poverty-stricken  fare  as  this ;  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  this  to  be  a  sample,  rather  than  an  excep- 
tional case,  of  the  teaching  in  the  Established  Church 
at  this  period.  Samuel  Wesley  and  his  wife  knew 
better ;  but  they  were  bred  Nonconformists. 

In  such  circumstances  was  Providence  nurturing  a 
man  for  the  hour,  while  the  hour  was  as  divinely  and 
obviously  prepared  for  the  man.  And  neither  from 
kingly  courts  nor  cloistered  cells  was  the  hero  of  "this 
strange  eventful  history"  to  come — the  man  that  was 
to  work  wider  change  upon  the  religious  and  social 
aspect  of  England  than  has  ever  been  effected  by  any 
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Eeformer  since  Christianity  visited  our  shores.     In 
truth,  his  sympathies  were  neither  with  the  monk  nor 
the  monarch,  but,  a  child  of  the  people,  as  all  great 
Eeformers  have  been,  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
masses — the  men  from  whom  he  sprung.     He   was 
reared  amid  obscurity,  poverty,  and  rebuke — rebuke 
that  implied  no  disgrace,  poverty  which  piety  hallowed, 
obscurity  that  bred  no  discontent — and  he  never  forgot 
the  discipline  of  his  childhood,  nor  the  tradition  of  his 
poor  but  godly  parentage,  and  his  heart  ever  found  its 
most  genial  soil  amid  the  humble,  holy,  and  enduring 
people  of  Grod.     Of  ambition,  with  which  he  has  been 
most  recklessly  charged,  he  seems  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely incapable,  except  the  ambition  of  doing  good. 
He  had  rather  suffer  any  day  than  shine ;  in  fact,  to 
suffer,  if  by  that  be  meant  to  labour  to  fatigue,  and 
self-denial  to   austerity,  became   a  necessity   of   his 
nature,  while  to  shine  was  as  deliberately  rejected  as 
this  was  pursued.     And  it  was  this  thorough  oneness 
of  mind,  propension,  and  condition  with  the  people 
which  prompted  and  controlled  his  career.    He  looked 
at  the  Man  through  the  frieze  jacket  of  careful  thrift 
and  "the  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  "  of  abject 
penury ;  yea,  he  looked  at  him  in  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  the  prison-house  of  the  criminal,  and  saw  written 
upon  him,  even  there,   in  indubitable  presence,  the 
image,  though  sorely  mutilated,  of  Grod,  just  as  be- 
neath the  jewelled  cap  of  maintenance  and  the  purple 
of  nobility,  he  saw  no  more.     Not  knowing,  therefore, 
or  not  heeding  the  distinctions   that   obtain  among 
men,  the  object  of  his  ministry  was — man.     He  was 
swayed  by   no   class  predilections,  or  unsocial   par- 
tialities, save  that  his   high  sense  of  duty  and  the 
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special  demands  of  his  mission  made  him  prevailingly 
the  friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  comforter  of  the 
lowly.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work,  his  imitation  of 
Christ  was  pre-eminent,  in  that  his  labour  of  love  was 
specially  consecrated  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost." 

But  we  anticipate,  and  must  glance  at  the  boy 
"Wesley,  and  the  circumstances  which  proved  the 
Campus  Martius,  to  train  him  for  his  lifelong  conflict 
"  with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  with 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 

Close  bordering  on  the  winding  Trent,  in  one  of 
the  richest  portions  of  Lincolnshire,  is  the  parish 
and  manor  of  Epworth,  the  church  standing  upon  an 
elevation  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  about  four  miles 
from  the  river,  but  shaded  from  view  by  a  shoulder  of 
the  hill.  Eight  well  do  we  remember  our  pilgrimage 
to  that  memorable  spot  four  short  years  ago ;  our 
readers  may  drHne  the  day  by  consulting  their 
almanacks  for  th^^j^hday  of  our  gracious  Queen, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848.  This  occasion,  as  we 
are  loyalists  to  the  very  core  of  our  nature,  we  never 
fail  to  observe  as  a  holiday,  we  and  all  our  house. 
The  heavens  smiled  propitiously  on  our  purpose,  for 
never  did  a  brighter  spring  sun  pour  gladness  into 
the  heart  than  that  which  shone  upon  us  as  we  crept 
blithely  along  the  road  that  gradually  swept  up  from 
the  ferry.  Our  sensations  we  will  not  attempt  to 
describe,  as  we  paced  the  pathway  of  the  quiet  old 
country  town,  where  the  first  relic  we  picked  up  was 
the  characteristic  one  of  a  torn  page  of  the  New 
Testament.  Enthusiasm  upon  paper  is  vapid  as  the 
lees  of  wine ;  it  wants  the  first  element  of  enthusiasm 
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—life.    The  imagination  of  our  readers  must  there- 
fore supply  the  want  of  graphic  power  in  our  pen. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  with  more  than  common 
emotion  we  looked  upon  the  font  where   the   man, 
whose  genius  made  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  had 
been  baptized;    upon  the   communion  table   where 
"Wesley  had  often  officiated,  yet  whence  he  had  been 
rudely  repulsed  by  an  intemperate   and  ungrateful 
priest,  who  had  owed  his  all  to  the  Wesleys ;  on  the 
tombstone  of  his  father,  which  on  that  occasion  and 
subsequently  served  the  itinerant  John  for  a  pulpit, 
from  which  he  addressed  weeping  multitudes  in  the 
churchyard ;  on  the  withered  sycamore,  beneath  whose 
shade  he  must  have  played ;  and,  finally,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  rector,  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Charles 
Dundas,  on  the  parsonage,  now  scarcely  recognizable 
for  the  same  from  the  improvement  it  has  received  at 
the  hand  of  wealth,   guided  by  the   eye   of  taste, 
though  old  Jeffrey's  room  still  retains  much  of  its 
ghostliness.     The  day  that  revealed  to  us  all  these 
and  sundry  memorabilities,  is  one  to  be  noted  with 
chalk  in  our  calendar. 

The  lower  ground  of  the  isle  of  Axholme,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Epworth  stands,  had  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  subject  to  almost  constant  submersion 
from  the  river,  and  was  little  better  than  a  Mere,  the 
title  Leland  gives  it  in  his  "Itinerary."  Its  value, 
however,  was  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  that  a  charter  to  drain  this  whole 
country  side  was  given  to  Cornelius  Vermuyden  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  thing  was  done,  to 
the  rescue  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  king's  ckase 
from  the  dominion  of  the  lawless  waters,  and  to  the 
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increase  of  the  arable  and  pasture  land  of  the  neigl 
bourhood  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  acres  o 
"a  fine  rich  brown  loam,  than  which  there  is  none 
more  fertile  in  England."  To  this  parish  the  fathei 
of  our  hero  was  presented  in  the  year  1693,  as  £ 
reward  for  his  merits  in  defending  from  the  press  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  living  was  of  inconsider- 
able amount,  under  £200  per  annum,  but  by  no 
means  contemptible  to  a  waiter  upon  Providence, 
whose  clerical  income  had  never  before  averaged  £50 
per  year,  and  was  the  more  agreeable  as  it  promised 
to  lead  to  something  better,  since  the  ground  of  his 
present  advancement  was  the  recognition  in  high 
places  of  the  opportune  loyalty  of  the  literary  parson. 
Here,  with  a  regularly  increasing  family,  without  any 
corresponding  increase  of  stipend,  the  exemplary 
rector  laboured  for  ten  years  ere  the  birth  of  his 
son  John,  "contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty 
will,"  with  the  dislike  and  opposition  of  his  unruly 
parishioners,  with  his  own  chafed  tempers  and  dis- 
appointed expectations,  with  serious  inroads  upon  his 
income  by  fire  and  flood,  and  with  the  drag-chain  of  a 
poverty  that  pressed  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  which  his  literary  labours  availed  little  to  lighten. 
Few  things  are  more  impressive  than  the  peep  he 
gives  us  into  his  domestic  history  in  his  half  jocular 
half  serious  defence  from  the  ungenerous  charges  of 
his  elder  brother  Matthew,  that  he  had  not  turned  his 
resources  to  such  good  account  for  his  family  as  he 
might  have  done.  He  calls  his  letter  "  John  O' Style's 
apology  against  the  imputation  of  his  ill  husbandry." 
After  some  preliminary  matter,  he  thus  proceeds: — 
"  "When  he  first  walked  to  Oxford,  he  had  in  cash  £2  5s. 
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"He  lived  there  till  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  without 
any  preferment  or  assistance  except  one  crown. 

"By  God's  blessing  on  his  own  industry,  he  brought  to 
London  £10  15s. 

"  When  he  came  to  London  he  got  deacon's  orders  and  a 
cure,  for  which  he  had  £28  in  one  year  ;  in  which  year  for 
his  board,  ordination  and  habit,  he  was  indebted  £30,  which 
he  afterwards  paid. 

"Then  he  went  to  sea,  where  he  had  for  one  year  £70,  not 
paid  till  two  years  after  his  return. 

"He  then  got  a  curacy  of  £30  per  annum,  for  two  years, 
and  by  his  own  industry  he  made  it  £60  per  annum. 

"He  married,  and  had  a  son,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
child  boarded  for  some  years  in  or  near  London,  without 
running  into  debt. 

"He  then  had  a  living  given  him  in  the  country,  let  for 
£50  per  annum,  where  he  had  five  children  more  ;  in  which 
time,  and  while  he  lived  in  London,  he  wrote  a  book*  which 
he  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary,  who  gave  him  a  living  in  the 
country  [Epworth],  valued  at  £200  per  annum,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  wherein  his  numerous 
offspring  amounted  with  the  former  to  nineteen  children. 

"  Half  of  his  parsonage-house  was  first  burnt,  which  he 
rebuilt ;  some  time  after,  the  whole  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
which  he  rebuilt  from  the  foundations,  and  it  cost  him  above 
£400,  besides  the  furniture,  none  of  which  was  saved ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  renew  it. 

"  Some  years  after,  he  got  a  little  living  [Wroote],  adjoin- 
ing to  his  former,  the  profits  of  which  very  little  more  than 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  serving  it,  and  sometimes  hardly  so 
much,  his  whole  tithe  having  been  in  a  manner  swept  away 
by  inundations,  for  which  the  parishioners  bad  a  brief; 
though  he  thought  it  not  decent  for  himself  to  be  joined  with 
them  in  it. 

"  Many  years  he  has  been  employed  in  composing  a  large 
book,f  whereby  he  hopes  that  he  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  world,  and  in  a  degree  amend  his   own  fortunes.     By 

*  The  Life  of  Christ.  t  Dissertations  on  Job. 

C 
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sticking  so  close  to  his  work,  he  has  broke  a  pretty  strong 
constitution,  and  fallen  into  the  palsy  and  gout.  Besides,  he 
has  had  sickness  in  his  family,  for  the  most  of  the  years  since 
he  was  married. 

"  His  greater  living  seldom  cleared  more  than  five  score 
pounds  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  allowed  £20  a  year  to  a 
person  who  married  one  of  his  daughters.  Could  we  on  the 
whole  fix  the  balance,  it  would  easily  appear  whether  he  has 
been  an  ill  husband,  or  careless  and  idle,  and  taken  no  care 
of  his  family, 

■"  Let  all  this  be  balanced,  and  then  a  guess  may  easily  be 
made  of  his  sorry  management.  He  can  struggle  with  the 
world,  but  not  with  Providence  ;  nor  can  he  resist  sickness, 
fires,  and  inundations." 

The  defence  is  able  and  satisfactory,  and  our  sym- 
pathies gather  round  the  "busy  bee"  whose  active 
industry  and  zeal  could  not  shield  his  hive  from 
spoliation  and  misfortune,  while  many  a  contem- 
porary drone  surfeited  in  abundance,  and  wore  out 
a  useless  life  in  luxury,  self-indulgence  and  criminal 
ease.  Ere  his  son  John,  the  future  father  of  Method- 
ism, had  completed  his  third  year,  the  rector  of 
Epworth  was  in  gaol  for  debt.  The  exasperation  of 
party,  which  he  took  no  means  to  allay,  but  rather 
«hafed  and  provoked — for  he  gloried  in  his  "  church 
and  state  politics,"  being  "  sufficiently  elevated  "  * — 
brought  down  upon  him  the  unmanly  vengeance  of 
his  creditors,  and  they  spited  their  political  opponent 
by  throwing  him  into  prison.  This  affliction  brought 
him  friends,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  his  release 
after  an  incarceration  of  some  months,  but  neither 
enlarged  his  resources  nor  increased  his  prudence. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  stern  if  a  faithful  pastor, 
*  John  O'Style's  Dissertations. 
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and  when  called  to  encounter  prejudices,  to  have  met 
them  with  prejudices  as  virulent  of  his  own. 

Into  such  a  home  as  all  this  bespeaks,  needy  but 
not  sordid,  poverty-stricken  yet  garnished  by  high 
principle  and  dogged  resolution,  full  of  anxieties  for 
temporal  provision,  yet  free  from  the  discontent  that 
dishonours  Grod,  was  John  "Wesley  ushered,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1703,  Eor  all  that  made  the  comfort 
of  that  home,  the  joy  of  his  childhood  and  the  glory 
of  his  riper  years,  the  great  reformer  was  indebted  to 
his  mother,  as  who,  that  is  ever  great  or  good,  is  not  ? 

An  atmosphere  of  soft  delight  surrounds  our  mother, 
and  we  are  safe  and  purely  happy  by  her  side.     She 
is  the  guardian  angel  to  whom  is  committed  the  care 
of  the  young  spirit  just  bestowed  on  us  by  Heaven, 
to  habituate  it  by  her  gentle  touch  and  kind  words  to  a 
world  of  thorns,  and  briars,  and  tears,  which  a  sterner 
monitor  would  repel,  or  harsher  indoctrination  crush 
and  destroy.     The  calyx  or  the  closing  petal  is  not  a 
more  fitting  home  for  the  dew-drop,  the  parent  nest 
for  the  callow  bird,  or  the  blue  summer's  sky  for  the 
fleecy  cloud,  than  a  mother's  tutelage  for  the  early 
years  of  her  child.     Poetry  cannot  picture  her  fitness, 
—it  is  simply  true  and  divine ; 

"  The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  "breast ; 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Your  first  tears  quench' d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them." 

Never  was  child  more  fortunate  in  a  maternal  guide 
than  young  Wesley,  and  never  could  mother  claim 
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more  exclusively  the  credit  of  her  son's  early  training. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  he  left  home  for  the  Charter- 
house-school, London,  but  up  to  that  period  he  was 
educated  by  his  mother.  Literary  composition,  cor- 
respondence, and  parochial  and  secular  duties,  fully 
employed  his  father ;  but  amid  the  domestic  cares  of 
fifteen  living  children,  his  pious  and  gifted  mother 
found  time  to  devote  six  hours  daily  to  the  education 
of  her  family.  We  scarcely  know  where  we  could 
light  upon  a  document  which  can  parallel  with  this 
which  we  subjoin,  for  its  good  sense,  piety,  and  sound 
appreciation  of  the  infant  mind. 

"In  order  to  form  the  mind  of  children,"  observes  this 
excellent  mother  and  teacher,  in  a  letter  to  her  son  in  after 
years,  explanatory  of  her  method  of  procedure,  "  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will.  To  inform  the 
understanding  is  the  work  of  time,  and  must  with  chil- 
dren proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it ;  but 
the  subjecting  the  will  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  sooner  the  better ;  for,  by  neglecting  timely  correc- 
tion, they  will  contract  a  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which 
are  hardly  ever  after  conquered,  and  never  without  using 
such  severity  as  would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  to  the  child. 
In  the  esteem  of  the  world,  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent 
whom  I  call  cruel  parents,  who  permit  their  children  to  get 
habits  which  they  know  must  be  afterwards  broken.  When 
the  will  of  a  child  is  subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and 
stand  in  awe  of  its  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish  follies 
and  inadvertencies  may  be  passed  by.  Some  should  be  over- 
looked, and  others  reproved ;  but  no  wilful  transgression 
ought  to  be  forgiven  children  without  chastisement,  less  or 
more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence  may 
require.  I  insist  upon  conquering  the  will  of  children  be- 
times, because  this  is  the  only  strong  and  rational  foundation 
of  a  religious  education,  without  which  both  precept  and 
example  will  be  ineffectual.     But  when  this  is  thoroughly 
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done,  then,  a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  reason 
and  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own  understanding  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have  taken  root  in 
the  mind. 

"  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  yet.  As  self-will  is  the 
root  of  all  sin  and  misery,  so  whatever  cherishes  this  in 
children  insures  their  wretchedness  and  irreligion ;  whatever 
checks  and  mortifies  it  promotes  their  future  happiness  and 
piety.  This  is  still  more  evident,  if  we  consider  that  religion 
is  nothing  else  than  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  not  our  own  ; 
that  the  one  grand  impediment  to  our  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  being  this  self-will,  no  indulgence  of  it  can  be 
trivial,  no  denial  unprofitable.  Heaven  or  hell  depends  on 
this  alone.  So  that  the  parent  who  studies  to  subdue  it  in 
his  child,  works  together  with  God  in  the  renewing  and 
saving  a  soul.  The  parent  who  indulges  it  does  the  devil's 
work,  makes  religion  impracticable,  salvation  unattainable, 
and  does  all  that  in  him  lies  to  damn  his  child,  soul  and  body, 
for  ever. 

"  Our  children  were  taught,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  they  were  made  to  say  at  rising 
and  bed-time  constantly ;  to  which,  as  they  grew  older, 
were  added  a  short  prayer  for  their  parents,  and  some  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  as  their  memories  could  bear.  They 
were  very  early  made  to  distinguish  the  Sabbath  from  other 
days.  They  were  taught  to  be  still  at  family  prayers,  and 
to  ask  a  blessing  immediately  after  meals,  which  they  used 
to  do  by  signs  before  they  could  kneel  or  speak.  They 
were  quickly  made  to  understand  that  they  should  have 
nothing  they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak  respectfully 
for  what  they  wanted." 

We  must  be  excused  for  making  another  short  ex- 
tract, on  the  ground  of  its  great  wisdom  and  beauty. 
Among  several  by-laws  enumerated  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  children,  the  following  occur : 

"  3,  That  no  child  should  ever  be  chid  or  beat  twice  for  the 
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same  fault ;  and  that  if  they  amended,  they  should  never  be 
upbraided  with  it  afterwards. 

"4.  That  every  signal  act  of  obedience,  especially  when  it 
crossed  their  own  inclinations,  should  be  always  commended, 
and  frequently  rewarded,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case- 

"  o.  That  if  ever  any  child  performed  an  act  of  obedience, 
or  did  anything  Avith  an  intention  to  please,  though  the  per- 
formance was  not  well,  yet  the  obedience  and  intention  should 
be  kindly  accepted,  and  the  child  with  sweetness  directed  how 
to  do  better  in  future." 

There  is  much,  more  of  equal  excellence  on  this 
head,  but  we  forbear :  yet  must  we  indulge  ourselves 
with  one  more  extract  of  a  loftier  strain,  to  show  how 
well  this  excellent  lady  was  qualified  to  instruct  per- 
sons of  more  advanced  years,  and  in  the  most  exalted 
profession.  On  her  eldest  son's  becoming  a  clergyman, 
she  wrote  to  him  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  hope  that  you  retain  the  impressions  of  your  education, 
nor  have  forgot  that  the  vows  of  God  are  upon  you.  You 
know  that  the  first  fruits  are  Heaven's,  by  an  unalienable 
right ;  and  that,  as  your  parents  devoted  you  to  the  service 
of  the  altar,  so  you  yourself  made  it  your  choice,  when  your 
father  was  offered  another  way  of  life  for  you.  But  have  you 
duly  considered  what  such  a  choice  and  such  a  dedication 
impose  ?  Consider  well  what  separation  from  the  world — 
what  purity — what  devotion — what  exemplary  virtue — are 
required  in  those  who  are  to  guide  others  to  glory !     I  say 

EXEMPLARY  ;  FOR  LOW  COMMON  DEGREES  OF  PIETY  ARE  NOT 
SUFFICIENT   FOR    THOSE    OF    THE    SACRED  FUNCTION.       You  must 

not  think  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  your  light  must 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
thereby  be  led  to  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

"  I  would  advise  you,  as  much  as  possible,  in  your  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  throw  your  business  into  a  certain 
method,  by  which  means  you  will  learn  to  improve  every 
precious  moment,  and  find  an  unsuspected  facility  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  your  respective  duties.  Begin  and  end  the  day 
with,  him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega ;  and  if  you  really 
experience  what  it  is  to  love  God,  you  will  redeem  all  that 
you  can  for  his  more  immediate  service.  I  will  tell  you 
what  rule  I  used  to  observe  when  I  was  in  my  father's  house, 
and  had  as  little,  if  not  less  liberty,  than  you  have  now  [as 
teacher  in  Westminster-school]: — I  used  to  allow  myself  as 
much  time  for  recreation  as  I  spent  in  private  devotion ; 
not  that  I  always  spent  so  much,  but  I  gave  myself  leave  to 
go  so  far,  but  no  farther.  So  in  all  things  else :  appoint  so 
much  time  for  sleep,  eating,  company,  &c,  &c.  ;  but,  of  all 
things,  I  command  you,  I  beg,  I  beseech  you  to  be  very  strict 
in  observing  the  Lord's-day.  In  all  things,  endeavour  to  act 
upon  principle ;  and  do  not  live  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  pass  through  the  world  like  straws  upon  a  river,  which 
are  carried  which  way  the  stream  or  wind  drives  them.  Often 
put  this  question  to  yourself,  Why  do  I  this,  or  that  ?  why 
do  I  pray,  read,  study,  use  devotion,  &c.  ?  By  this  means, 
you  will  come  to  such  a  steadiness  and  consistency  in  your 
words  and  actions,  as  becomes  a  reasonable  creature,  and  a 
good  Christian." 

Would  there  were  more  such  mothers  addressing 
their  sons  in  this  strain,  in  prospect  of  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office  ;  then  might 
we  confidently  hope  for  more  such  sons,  for  all  Mrs. 
Wesley's  came  to  be  distinguished,  though  the  fame 
of  the  world- renowned  subject  of  our  sketch  has  in 
a  measure  outshadowed  theirs. 

Passing  from  under  the  tutelage  of  his  accomplished 
mother,  John  Wesley  became  at  the  Charterhouse  a 
sedate,  quiet,  and  industrious  pupil.  The  regularity 
of  system  which  characterised  the  man  was  even 
then  visible  in  the  boy,  taking  his  methodical  race 
round  the  garden  thrice  every  morning.  His  excellent 
habits  were  rewarded  by  the  esteem  of  bis  masters 5 
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and  his  election  six  years  afterwards  to  Christ's 
Church  College,  Oxford.  At  the  University  he 
maintained  the  reputation  for  scholarship  acquired  at 
school,  and  ere  long  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln, 
and  appointed  Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderator  of  the 
Classes  to  the  University.  And  here  properly  begins 
the  religious  life  of  the  young  reformer.  Prior  to  his 
ordination,  which  took  place  in  1725,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  such  a  course  of  reading  as  he  considered 
most  likely  to  conduce  to  his  spiritual  benefit,  and 
qualify  him  for  his  sacred  office.  Upon  the  mind  of 
one  so  religiously  and  orderly  brought  up,  the 
Ascetic  Treatises  of  Thomas-a-Kempis,  and  Taylor's 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  would  naturally  make  a  deep 
impression,  the  more  as  their  earnest  strain  would 
contrast  so  favourably  with  the  epicurean  insouciance, 
or  the  stolid  fatalism  of  his  classic  favourites.  The 
highest  effort  of  Pagan  heroism  and  philosophy  was 
to  invite  their  dead  to  the  feast  and  orgie,  and  mock 
at  death  by  crowning  him  with  flowers,  while  of  all 
the  sublimer  objects  of  life  they  were  as  ignorant,  as 
to  its  more  serious  duties  they  were  unequal.  Sur- 
feited with  their  dainties  which  he  had  relished  as  a 
child,  when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  childish 
things  with  the  loathing  of  a  matured  and  higher 
taste.  Assistant  to  his  father  for  two  years  in  the 
adjacent  living  of  Wroote,  and  engaged  thus  in  the 
actualities  of  the  ministry,  his  soul  found  more  and 
more  occasion  for  self-examination,  self-renunciation, 
and  devotion  to  the  solemn  work  of  his  calling.  Im- 
pressions deepened  upon  his  mind,  which  could  not 
fail  to  issue  in  great  good  to  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
impressions  made  by  his  temper  of  body,  early  train- 
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ing,  and  the  studies  and  duties  of  his  vocation.  His 
views  were  very  imperfect  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
but  his  heart  was  undergoing  that  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  full  disclosure  and  ready  reception 
which  might  be  resembled  to  turning  up  the  fallow 
ground.     He  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

While  the  young  clergyman  was  engaged  in  the 
searchings  of  heart  attendant  upon  his  early  expe- 
rience, and  was  prosecuting  the  labours  of  his  country 
cure,  G-od  was  maturing  at  Oxford  a  system  of  events 
which  was  to  issue  in  the  result  he  sought — light  to 
the  understanding,  peace  to  the  conscience,  purity  to 
the  life,  and  an  assured  sense  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness. Charles  Wesley,  the  younger  brother,  during 
John's  two  years'  absence  on  his  cure,  seemed  to  have 
waked  all  at  once  from  the  religious  apathy  of  his 
under-graduate  course,  and  falling  in  with  two  or 
three  young  men  of  kindred  feelings  with  his  own, 
they  associated  for  mutual  improvement  and  religious 
exercises.  They  received  the  Sacrament  weekly,  and 
practised  certain  very  obvious  but  very  unusual 
austerities  in  regard  to  food,  raiment,  and  amusement, 
quite  sufficient  to  draw  upon  them  general  observa- 
tion. The  world,  which  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, saw  in  all  this  only  oddity  and  folly — and  in 
sooth  it  is  no  necessary  adjunct  of  real  religion — 
perhaps  thought  it  something  still  less  worthy  of 
respect — hypocrisy,  and  love  of  notoriety.  But  ob- 
servers could  have  borne  even  with  these  defects 
better  than  with  what  they  found  in  the  enthusiastic 
objects  of  their  dislike — earnest  practical  godliness, 
which  intimidation  could  not  daunt  nor  ridicule  shame. 
They  gave  these  parties,  therefore,  the  names  of  Sacra- 
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mentarians,  Bible-bigots,  Bible-moths,  the  Holy,  an 
the   Grodly  Club.     But  from  the  orderly  method  c 
their  life,  the  name  Methodists,  that  of  an  ancien 
sect  of  physicians,  gradually  stuck  to  the  latter  party 
one  not  altogether  new  in  its  applications  to  religior 
any  more  than  the  Puritans  (Cathari)  of  an  earliei 
date.     This  title  they   neither  sought   nor  shunned. 
If  it  gave  no  glory  it  implied  little  reproach.     But 
they  justified  their  religious  views  by  the  practical  value 
of  their  measures.    They  could  appeal  to  their  works  as 
their  best  vindication.     Their  acquittal  were  triumph- 
ant were  the  tree  of  their  profession  judged  by  its 
fruits.     "We  know  not  where,  out  of  the  Grospels,  a 
more  successful  appeal  is  made  in  favour  of  practical 
godliness,  the  eeligion  or  good  sense  and  good 
wobks,  than  in  the  document  we  are  about  to  submit 
to  our  readers.     Never   was   there   less   enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  rant  (O  si  sic  omnia !)  in   any   page   of 
letter-press  —  never    more    convincing    ratiocination, 
more  clear  exposition  of  duty,  than  in  its  dozen  quiet 
interrogations : 

"  Whether  it  does  not  concern  all  men,  of  all  conditions,  to 
imitate  Him,  as  much  as  they  can,  who  went  about  doing 
good? 

"  Whether  all  Christians  are  not  concerned  in  that  com- 
mand, While  we  have  time  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  ? 

"  Whether  we  shall  not  be  more  happy  hereafter  the  more 
good  we  do  now  ? 

"  Whether  we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  our  acquaintance 
among  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  University  ? 

"Particularly,  whether  we  may  not  endeavour  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  being  Christians,  and  of  being 
scholars  ? 
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"  May  we  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  hungry,  or 
naked,  or  sick  ?  If  we  know  any  necessitous  family,  may  we 
not  give  them  a  little  food,  clothes,  or  physic,  as  they  want  r 

"  If  they  can  read,  may  we  not  give  them  a  Bible,  or  a 
Prayer  Book,  or  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man?  May  we  not  in- 
quire now  and  then  how  they  have  used  them,  explain  what 
they  do  not  understand,  and  enforce  what  they  do  ? 

"  May  we  not  enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  private 
prayer,  and  of  frequenting  the  church  and  sacrament  r 

"  May  we  not  contribute  what  we  are  able  towards  having 
their  children  clothed  and  taught  to  read  ? 

"  May  we  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  in  prison  r 

"  May  we  not  release  such  well-disposed  persons  as  remain 
in  prison  for  small  debts  ? 

"  May  we  not  lend  small  sums  of  money  to  those  who  are 
of  any  trade,  that  they  may  procure  themselves  tools  and 
materials  to  work  with  ? 

"  May  we  not  give  to  them  who  appear  to  want  it  most  a 
little  money,  or  clothes,  or  physic  ?" 

Such  is  their  apology — a  probe  for  trie  conscience, 
which  searches  the  latent  wound,  but  only  searches  to 
heal— a  prornptuary  of  every  good  word  and  work- — a 
brief  but  weighty  preface  to  a  life  of  labour  and  of  love 
—a  whole  library  of  folio  divinity  in  small— the  casu- 
istry of  an  honest  and  good  heart  resolved  in  a  handful 
of  questions— the  law  that  came  by  Moses,  clothed  in 
the  inimitable  grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus 
Christ— a  most  Holy  Inquisition  of  which  no  brother- 
hood need  be  ashamed— the  beatitudes  of  our  Lord 
charged  Jiome,  and  chambered  in  the  heart  by  the 
impulse  of  an  earnest  query — a  Tema  con  variazioni, 
making  melody  in  the  heart  unto  the  Lord  while 
breathing  deep-toned  benevolence  toward  man.     If 
ever  church  originated  in  an  unexceptionable  source 
it  was  this.    If  ever  one  could  challenge  its  founda- 
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tion  as  resting  on  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  it  was 
this.  If  ever  church  was  cradled,  as  its  Lord  was 
cradled,  in  supreme  glory  to  Grod  and  good-will  to 
man — if  ever  church  at  its  birth  was  an  incarnation 
of  the  first  and  chief  commandment,  charity,  the  sum 
and  end  of  the  law,  it  was  this  church. 

This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  great  moral 
revolutions  of  the  world.  Almost  all  the  more  remark- 
able changes  in  human  opinion,  the  truths  as  well  as 
the  errors,  have  been  mixed  with  a  considerable  alloy  of 
human  infirmity  in  their  origin  and  conduct.  Envy 
and  selfishness,  and  pride  and  ambition,  have  shown 
themselves  in  various  degrees,  as  moving  powers  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  religion ;  and  though  the 
results  under  Divine  superintendence  have  been  over- 
ruled to  good,  the  process  has  been  faulty.  We 
cannot  say,  for  we  do  not  believe,  that  there  was  not 
much  of  human  passion  at  the  bottom  of  the  indignant 
Luther's  breach  with  Rome,  while  ingenuous  Protest- 
antism must  blush  over  the  sensuality  and  cruelty  of 
Henry  VIII.  Even  the  self-denying  non-conformists 
do  not  show  so  bright,  when  we  reflect  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  in  closing  their  ministry  in  the  church 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  did  never  perhaps  belong  to 
what  is  popularly  called  the  Church  of  England,  nor 
object  so  much  to  the  imposition  of  a  particular 
prayer-book,  as  to  any  prayer-book  at  all,  being  in 
fact  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  But  here, 
alike  free  from  the  infirmities  of  Aletharch,  or  Here- 
siarch,  free  from  selfish  aim  or  end,  unfraught  with 
doctrinal  pride,  uninflated  by  youthful  presumption, 
a  few  good  men  go  forth,  a  second  college  of  apostles, 
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ordained  with  a  like  ordination,  having  the  unction  of 
the  Holy  One,  and  charged  with  the  same  divine 
mission,  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,'' 
freely  receiving  from  Heaven,  and  freely  giving  in 
return.  Language  and  imagery  would  fail  us  in 
depicting,  sooner  than  our  soul  cease  from  admiring, 
the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the  object  these  com- 
passionate men  sought  by  their  personal  consecration, 
their  visits  of  mercy,  and  their  prayers  : 

"  I  can't  describe  it  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it ;  I  never  saw  the  like." 

Looking  down,  like  the  divine  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  Grod  from  the  height  of  his  priestly  throne,  far 
above  every  feeling  save  that  of  sorrow  for  the  suffer- 
ings and  sins  of  men,  their  eyes  suffused  with  pitiful 
tears!,  and  they  resolved  to  do  what  they  could. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  baptized  in  such  a  laver  as  this, 
the  Methodist  church  which  has  since  attained  a 
respectable  maturity,  has  never  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples that  hallowed  its  early  dedication, — has  kept 
the  whiteness  of  its  garments  unsullied  by  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world, — has  raised  visibly  everywhere  the 
banner  of  mercy  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and 
fan  say  still,  as  it  professed  then,  " I  am  free  from 
the  blood  of  all  men." 

John  Wesley  will  be  found  to  have  given  currency 
by  his  course  of  action  to  a  set  of  divine  ideas  easily 
icted  upon,  but  not  always  clearly  apprehended, 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  personal  religion,  and 
without  which,  it  may  be  added,  personal  religion 
•aimot  exist.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  his  career, 
perhaps    very    imperfectly    understood    by    himself 
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probably  never  drawn  out  by  him  in  a  systematic 
form,  yet  sufficiently  obvious  to  us  who  look  back 
upon  his  completed  life,  and  live  amid  the  results  of 
his  labours.  Immersed  in  the  complexities  of  the 
game,  the  turmoil  of  the  storm  in  which  his  busy  life 
was  cast,  the  unceasing  struggle  of  his  soul  with  the 
gigantic  evils  of  the  world,  he  could  neither  observe 
nor  analyse,  as  we  can  do,  the  elements  arrayed 
against  him,  nor  the  principles  evolved  in  the  conflict 
that  were  ministrant  to  his  success.  As  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  raising  instinctively  the  arm,  or  lowering 
the  eyelid  to  repel  or  shun  danger,  so  he  adopted 
measures  and  evolved  truths  by  force  of  circumstances 
more  than  by  forethought,  those  truths  and  measures 
so  adapted  to  his  position  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness amid  an  opposing  generation,  that  we  recognize 
in  their  adaptation  and  natural  evolution  proof  of 
their  divineness.  They  are  the  same  truths  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  first  struggles  of  an  infant 
Christianity  with  the  serpent  of  Paganism,  and  when 
exhibited  again  upon  a  like  arena  seventeen  centuries 
afterwards,  with  similar  success,  are  thus  proved  to  be 
everywhere  and  always  the  same,  eternal  as  abstract 
truth,  and  essential  as  the  existence  of  G-od. 

The  first  grand  truth  thrown  up  upon  the  surface 
of  John  Wesley's  career,  we  take  to  be  the  absolute 

NECESSITY  OF  PERSONAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RELIGION. 

To  the  yoke  of  this  necessity  he  himself  bowed  at 
every  period  of  his  history:  never  even  when  most 
completely  astray  as  to  the  ground  of  the  sinner's 
justification  before  Grod,  did  he  fail  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  conversion  and  individual  subjection  to 
the   laws  of  the  Most  High.     "What  he  required  of 
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others,  and  constantly  taught,  he  cheerfully  observed 
himself.  Yery  soon  after  starting  upon  his  course 
did  he  learn  that  the  laver  of  baptism  was  unavailing 
to  wash  from  the  stain  of  human  defilement,  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  to  secure  admission  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  church  organization 
to  draft  men  collectively  to  heaven  by  simple  virtue  of 
its  corporate  existence.  These  delusions,  whereby 
souls  are  beguiled  to  their  eternal  wrong,  soon  ceased 
to  juggle  him,  for  his  eye,  kindled  to  intelligence  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  pierced  the  transparent  cheat.  He 
ascertained  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  church  had 
no  delegated  power  to  ticket  men  in  companies  for  a 
celestial  journey,  and  sweep  them  railroad-wise  in 
multitudes  to  their  goal-,  consequently  that  this 
power,  where  claimed  or  conceded,  was  usurpation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  compound  of  credulousness  and 
servility  on  the  other,  insulting  to  G-od  and  degrading 
to  man.  But  he  began  with  himself.  "We  suppose 
he  never  knew  the  hour  in  which  he  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  personal  religion  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  He  was  happily  circumstanced  in  being  the 
son  of  pious  and  inteUigent  parents,  who  would  care- 
fully guard  him  against  the  prevalent  errors  on  these 
points.  He  never  could  have  believed  presentation  at 
the  font  to  be  salvation,  nor  the  vicarious  vow  of 
sponsors  a  substitute  for  personal  renunciation  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil :  and  he  early  showed 
this.  When  the  time  of  his  ordination  drew  nigh, 
and  he  was  about  to  be  inducted  into  the  cure  of 
souls,  he  was  visited  with  great  searchings  of  heart 
His  views  of  the  mode  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with 
(*od  were  confused  indeed ;    but  on  the  subject  of 
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personal  consecration  they  may  be  said  never  to  have 
varied.  Fighting  his  way,  as  he  was  called  to  do, 
through  a  lengthened  period  of  experimental  obscurity, 
"working  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling," 
we  nevertheless  cannot  point  to  any  moment  in  his 
spiritual  history  in  which  he  was  not  a  child  of  Grod. 
What  an  incomparable  mother  must  he  have  had! 
what  a  hold  must  she  have  established  upon  his 
esteem  and  confidence,  to  whom  this  Fellow  of  a 
college  referred  his  scruples  and  difficulties  in  view  of 
his  ordination,  and  whom  his  scholarly  father  bade 
him  consult  when  his  own  studious  habits  and 
abundant  occupations  forbade  correspondence  with 
himself!  Animated  to  religious  feeling  about  this 
time,  he  made  a  surrender  of  himself  to  God,  made  in 
partial  ignorance,  but  never  revoked.  "  I  resolved, 
he  says,  "to  dedicate  all  my  life  to  Grod,  all  my 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions ;  being  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  no  medium ;  but  that  every 
part  of  my  life  (not  some  only)  must  either  be  a 
sacrifice  to  Grod  or  myself, — that  is,  in  effect,  to  the 
devil."  And  his  pious  father,  seconding  his  son's 
resolve,  replies :  "  Grod  fit  you  for  your  great  work ! 
fast,  watch,  and  pray !  believe,  love,  endure,  and  be 
happy!"  And  so  he  did  according  to  his  knowledge, 
for  a  more  conscientious  clergyman  and  teacher,  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  never  lived  than  the  E-ev.  John 
"Wesley,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln. 

But  there  was  a  whole  world  of  spiritual  experience  yet 
untrodden  by  him  amid  the  round  of  his  college  duties, 
ascetic  practices,  and  abounding  charities.  His  heart 
told  him,  and  books  told  him,  and  the  little  godly  com- 
pany who  met  in  his  rooms  all  told  him,  in  tones  more  or 
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less  distinct,  that  lie  had  not  yet  attained— that  he 
was  still  short  of  the  mark— that  the  joys  of  religion 
escaped  his  reach,  thongh  its  duties  were  unexcep- 
tionahly  performed.  His  course  of  reading,  the 
mystic  and  ascetic  writers,  together  with  the  dry* 
scholastic  divinity  that  furnishes  the  understanding 
but  often  drains  the  heart,  tended  to  this  result,  to  fill 
the  life  with  holy  exercises  rather  than  to  overflow 
the  soul  with  sacred  pleasure.  Of  the  simple,  ardent, 
gladsome,  gracious  piety  of  the  poor,  he  yet  knew 
next  to  nothing.  But  Grod  was  leading  him  through 
the  wilderness  of  such  an  experience  as  this  by  a 
right  way  to  a  city  of  habitation,  doubtless  that  he 
might  be  a  wise  instructor  to  others  who  should  be 
involved  hereafter  in  mazes  like  his  own.  He  looked 
upon  religion  as  a  debt  due  by  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  he  paid  it  with  the  same  sense  of  con- 
straint with  which  one  pays  a  debt,  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  the  ready  service  of  a  child  of  Grod.  A  child 
of  G-od  could  not  be  other  than  religious ;  but,  more 
than  this,  he  would  not  if  he  could ;  religion  is  his 

"  Vital  breath, 
It  is  his  native  air." 

*  Our  censure  of  the  scholastic  divinity  only  reaches  to 
the  case  in  hand,  as  amongst  our  favourite  authors  we  reckon 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  justify  our  partiality  by  such  respectable 
authority  as  that  of  Luther.  In  his  book  "De  Conciliis" 
(torn.  vii.  p.  237),  he  writes  thus  of  Peter  Lombard:—"  Nullis 
in  conciliis,  nullo  in  patre  tantum  reperies,  quam  in  libro  sen- 
tentiarum  Lombardi.  Nam  patres  et  concilia  quosdam  tantum 
articulos  tractant,  Lombardus  autem  omnes  ;  sed  in  prsecipuis 
illis  articulis  de  Fide  et  Justificatione  nimis  est  jejunus,  quan- 
quum  Dei  gratiam  magnopere  praedicat." 

I) 
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But  Wesley  did  not  understand  as  yet  the  doctrine  of 
free  pardon,  the  new  birth,  and  the  life  of  faith :  he 
therefore  worked,  conscientiously  and  laboriously 
worked,  but  like  a  slave  in  chains.  But  Grod  sent 
some  poor  Calvinists  to  teach  him  these  truths ;  and 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  learn  from  very  humble  but 
sufficiently  enlightened  teachers,  a  few  Moravian 
emigrants  that  sailed  in  the  same  vessel  with  him  to 
Georgia.  Their  unaffected  humility,  unruffled  good 
temper,  and  serenest  self-possession  in  prospect  of 
death  when  storms  overtook  the  ship,  struck  him 
forcibly,  and  made  him  feel  that  they  had  reached  an 
eminence  in  the  divine  life  on  which  his  college 
studies,  extensive  erudition,  and  pains-taking  devotion 
had  failed  to  land  himself.  He,  therefore,  sat  himself 
at  their  feet ;  he  verified  the  scripture  metaphor,  and 
became  "a  little  child."  In  nothing  was  the  lofty 
wisdom  of  John  Wesley  and  his  submission  to  divine 
teaching  more  apparent  than  in  this,  that  he  made 
himself  a  fool  that  he  might  be  wise.  Salvation  by 
grace,  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  were  taught  him 
by  these  Grod-fearing  and  happy  Moravians ;  and  his 
understanding  became  full  of  light.  It  was  only, 
however,  some  three  years  afterwards,  subsequent  to 
his  return  to  England,  which  took  place  in  1738,  that 
the  joy  of  this  free,  present,  eternal  salvation  flowed 
in  upon  his  soul.  The  peace  of  Grod  which  passeth 
all  understanding  took  possession  of  heart  and  mind 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards 
he  never  doubted,  he  never  could  doubt,  of  his  accept- 
ance with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The  sunshine 
of  his  soul  communicated  itself  to  his  countenance, 
and  lighted  all  his  conversation.  To  speak  with  him 
was  to  speak  with  an  angel  of  Grod. 
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Prom  that  time  he  began  to  preach  a  new  doctrine, 
a  doctrine  of  privilege  as  well  as  duty,  of  acceptance 
through  the  Beloved,  and  assured  sense  of  pardon, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  service  of  Grod.  And  G-od 
gave  him  uulooked  for,  unhoped  for  success.  Ex- 
cluded by  almost  universal  consent  from  the  churches 
of  the  Establishment,  he  betook  himself  to  barns,  and 
stable  yards,  and  inn  rooms;  and  ultimately,  with 
Whitefield,  to  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  city,  in  the  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  commons  and 
heaths  of  our  native  land,  and  with  power  and  unction, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  much  assurance  did  he 
testify  to  each  of  his  hearers  the  doctrine  of  personal 
repentance  and  faith, — the  necessity  of  the  new  birth 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  And  signs  and  wonders 
followed  in  them  that  believed:  multitudes  were 
smitten  to  the  ground  under  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
many  a  congregation  was  changed  into  a  Bochim,  a 
place  of  weeping;  and  amid  sobs,  and  tears,  and 
wailings,  beneath  which  the  hearts  of  the  most  stub- 
born sinners  quailed,  one  universal  cry  arose,  "  "What 
must  we  do  to  be  saved?"  John  Wesley's  divine, 
simple,  scriptural  answer  was,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

His  personal  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
scription gave  confidence  to  his  advice.  The  physician 
had  been  healed  himself  first:  he  had  been  his  own 
earliest  patient :  ke  knew  the  bitterness  of  the  pain, 
the  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  he  had  proved  the 
sanative  power  of  his  remedy.  The  ordeal  of  the  new 
birth  he  had  tried  before  he  recommended  it  to  others. 
He  had  visited  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  could  there- 
fore speak  well  of  its  waters. 

And  well  might  it  work  such  change  to  have  the 
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necessity  of  personal  religion  insisted  upon  with  such 
unprecedented  particularity  and  pointedness.  He 
singled  out  each  hearer ;  he  allowed  no  evasion  amid 
the  multitude  ;  he  showed  how  salvation  was  not  by  a 
church,  nor  by  families,  nor  by  ministers,  nor  by 
ordinances,  nor  by  national  communions,  but  by  a  deep 
singular  individual  experience  of  religion  in  the  soul. 
His  address  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the  scripture 
query,  "  Dost  thou  believe  upon  the  Son  of  Grod  ?  " 

A  second  truth  developed  in  the  ministry  of  John 
Wesley,  is  the  absolute  need  or  spiritual  influ- 
ence TO  secure  the  conversion  oe  the  soul. 

Conversion  is  not  a  question  of  willing  or  not  willing 
on  the  part  of  man :  the  soul  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  muscles  of  the  healthy  arm,  which  the  mere  will 
to  straighten  and  stiffen  throws  into  a  state  of  rigid 
tension  at  the  instant,  and  retains  them  so  at  pleasure. 
The  soul  is  in  the  craze  and  wreck  of  paralysis :  the 
power  of  action  does  not  respond  to  the  will:  the 
whole  head  is  sick,  the  heart  faint.  To  will  is  present 
with  us,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  we 
know  not.  The  sick  man  would  be  well,  but  the  wish 
is  unavailing  till  the  simple,  the  leech,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  conspire  to  invigorate.  Just  so  is 
it  with  the  soul ;  it  must  tarry  till  it  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,  but  not,  be  it  understood,  in  the 
torpor  of  apathy,  nor  in  the  slough  of  despair,  no,  but 
wishing,  watching,  waiting.  Though  its  search  were 
as  fruitless  as  that  of  Diogenes,  it  must  be  seeking, 
nevertheless,  just  as,  though  the  prophet's  commission 
be  to  preach  to  the  dead,  he  must  not  dispute  nor 
disobey.  We  must  strive  to  enter  in  although  the 
gate  be  strait  and  the  way  narrow :  we  must  be  feeling 
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after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find  him,  though  it  be 
amid  the  darkness  of  nature  and  the  tremblings  of 
dismay.    "We  may  scarce  have  ability  to  repent  after 
a  godly  sort,  yet  ought  we  to  bring  forth  "  fruits  meet 
for  repentance."    With  Grod  alone  may  rest  the  pre- 
rogative to  pronounce  us  "sons  of  Abraham,"  yet, 
like  Zaccheus,  must  we  work  the  works  becoming  that 
relation,  and  right  the  wronged  and  feed  the  poor. 
"While,  then,  we  emphatically  announce  the  doctrine 
that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Grhost  is  necessary  to 
quicken,  renew,  and  purify  the   soul,  we  do  at  the 
same  time  repudiate  the  principle  that  man  may  fold 
his  hands  in  sleep  till  the  divine  voice  arouse  him. 
Nothing  short  of  a  celestial  spark  can  ignite  the  fire 
of  our  sacrifice,  but  we  can  at  least  lay  the  wood  upon 
the  altar.    None  but  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  can 
admit  to  the  privilege   of  the  kingdom,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  make  inquiry  of  him  who  keeps 
the  door.    John  was   only  the  bridegroom's  friend, 
the  herald  of  better  things  to  come,  yet  "  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan," 
did  but  its  duty  in  flocking  to  him  to  hear  his  tidings, 
and  learn  where  to  direct  its  homage.    To  endangered 
men  the  night  was  given  for  far  other  uses  than  for 
sleep :  the  storm  is  high  and  the  rocks  are  near,  the 
sails  are  rent,  and  the  planks  are  starting  beneath  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves, — what  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom,  of  imperious  necessity  ?  what  but  to  ply  the 
pump,  to  undergird  the  ship,  to  strike  the  mast,  haul 
taut  the  cordage,  "  strengthen  the  things  that  remain," 
and  trust  in  the  Most  High.     If  safety  is  vouchsafed, 
it  is  G-od  who  saves.     So  in  spiritual  things  man  must 
strive  as  if  he  could  do  everything,  and  trust  as  if  he 
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could  do  nothing ;  and  in  regeneration  the  Scripture 
doctrine  is,  that  he  can  do  nothing.  He  may  accom- 
plish things  leading  thereto,  just  as  the  Jews  minis- 
tered to  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  leading  Christ 
to  the  sepulchre ;  but  it  was  the  Divine  voice  that 
raised  the  dead.  Thus  sermons,  scriptures,  catechisms, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  Christian  action,  will  be 
tried  and  used,  dealt  out  by  the  minister  and  shared 
by  his  flock  ;  but  with  each  and  all  must  the  convic- 
tion rest  that  it  is  not  by  might  of  mechanism,  nor  by 
power  of  persuasion  conversion  is  brought  about,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

This  truth  was  grievously  lost  sight  of  in  Wesley's 
days,  sunk  in  the  tide  of  cold  morality  that  inundated 
the  land,  and  consigned  it  to  a  theosophy  less  spiritual 
than  that  of  Socrates  or  Plato.  But  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  heathenish  flood  our  great  reformer 
fished  this  imperishable  truth,  a  treasure-trove  ex- 
ceeding in  value  pearls  of  great  price,  or  a  navy  of 
sunken  galleons.  And  throughout  his  ministry  this 
shone  with  unequalled  light ;  for  if  anything  distin- 
guished it  more  than  another  from  contemporary  mi- 
nistries, it  was  the  emphatic  prominence  it  assigned 
to  the  Spirit's  work  in  conversion.  This  was  the 
Pharos  of  his  teaching,  the  luminous  point  which  led 
the  world-tost  soul  into  the  haven  of  assured  peace 
and  conscious  adoption.  And  much  need  was  there 
that  this  dogma  should  have  received  this  distinctive 
pre-eminence  and  peculiar  honour,  for  it  was  either 
totally  forgotten,  coarsely  travestied,  or  boldly  denied. 
Bishops  could  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  call 
William  Law,  because  he  asserted  it,  one  who  "ob- 
scured a  good  understanding  by  the  fumes  of  the 
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rankest  enthusiasm,  and  depraved  a  sound  judgment 
still  further  by  the  prejudices  he  took  up  against  all 
sobriety  in  religion."*  Wesley  is  styled,  because  he 
asserted  it,  a  hypocrite  and  madman,  moved  to  seek 
selfish  ends  by  sectarian  craft;  an  impure  zealot, 
vengeful  and  unforgiving.!  And  the  experience  of 
multitudes  who  professed  to  have  undergone  that 
change  which  the  Spirit  alone  can  produce,  is  pithily 
termed  "  the  ecstatic  ravings  of  modern  fanatics."  J 

But  that  we  have  it  under  his  own  hand,  we  should 
have  been  reluctant  to  lay  the  following  phrase  at 
AVarburton's  door:  "I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
devil  was  here  only  in  the  office  of  man  midwife  to  the 
new  birth."  §    Of  the  fanaticism  of  contributing  in  any 
measure  to  the  new  birth  of  souls,  we  must  entirely 
acquit  the  bishop,  as  the  whole  strain  of  his  efforts 
bore  against  the  recognition  of  its  possibility  in  the 
sense  in  which  regeneration  is  now  understood.     If 
there  be  intelligibility  in  language,  and  his  words  are 
a  correct  clothing  of  his  style,  he  maintains  that  the 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Grhost  has  ceased,  be- 
cause the  circumstances  have  ceased  which  called  for 
miraculous  interpositions   and    gifts.     For  instance, 
the  apostles  were  more  ignorant  than  men  now-a-days, 
therefore  He  must  enlighten  them  ;  the  prejudices  of 
the  world  were  then   arrayed   against   Christianity, 
and  He  must  remove  them ;  a  profession  of  religion 
exposed  to  martyrdom,  He   must  therefore  miracu- 
lously support  under  trial.     But  now  the  condition  of 
things  is  so  changed  for  the  better,  that  He  is  needed 

*  Warburton's  "Doctrine  of  Grace,"  vol.  i.  p.  5,  note. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  +  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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no  longer ;  ergo,  He  is  no  longer  vouchsafed.  How  rosy 

the  hue  with  which  the   good  bishop   invested  the 

prevailing  temper  of  mankind  toward  the  religion  of 

Jesus  in  modern  days,  let  this  extract  show  :* — 

"  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel  were  so  averse  to  all 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  world,  that  the  whole  strength 
of  human  prejudices  was  set  in  opposition  to  it.  To  over- 
come the  obstinacy  and  violence  of  these  prejudices,  nothing 
less  than  the  power  of  the  Holy  One  was  sufficient.  He  did 
the  work  of  man's  conversion,  and  reconciled  an  unbelieving 
world  to  God.  At  present,  whatever  there  may  be  remaining 
of  the  bias  of  prejudice  it  draws  the  other  way."  * 

Most  impotent  and  unscriptural  conclusion !  Paul, 
what  sayest  thou  ?  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
Grod,"  Rom.  viii.  7.  Nay — that  cannot  be — respect- 
able authorities  now  say,  "  At  present  the  bias  of 
prejudice  draws  the  other  way."  "Alienated  from 
the  life  of  Grod,  by  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts."  Nay, 
not  so,  surely,  "  for  at  present  the  bias  of  prejudice 
draws  the  other  way."  And  James,  what  sayest 
thou  ?  "  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
G-od;  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  Grod." 
This  must  surely  be  some  mistake ;  for  a  learned 
authority  affirms,  that  "  at  present  the  bias  of  pre- 
judice draws  the  other  way."  And  John,  what 
sayest  thou  ?  "  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world 
hate  you."  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."  Happy  we,  who  are  assured 
that  hate  to  the  church  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
totally  different  feeling ;  that  love  to  the  world,  which 
is  the  rejection  of  Grod,  has  passed  away;  and  that 
"  at  present  the  bias  of  prejudice  draws  the   other 

*  Warburton's  "Doctrine  of  Grace,"  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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way!"  And  Peter,  what  say  est  thou?  "Beloved, 
think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is 
to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you."  Ah,  Peter,  well  was  it  to  try  and  console 
the  suffering  brethren  in  those  days ;  at  present,  in 
the  sunshine  of  universal  approval,  we  can  sing,  "  The 
bias  of  prejudice  draws  the  other  way."  And,  Lord 
of  all  power  and  might,  what  sayest  thou  ? — thou  that 
art  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  "Witness  :  "  If  ye 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own ;  but 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  More  enlight- 
ened than  the  Sovereign  of  this  dispensation,  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela — "  at  present  the  bias  of  prejudice 
draws  the  other  way."  It  is  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
general  estimation  to  be  a  professor  of  serious  religion ; 
at  least  so  the  bishop  wills  it,  in  that  sentence  on  which 
we  have  been  ringing  the  changes,  as  unevangelical 
in  its  sentiment,  as  contradicted  by  fact.  Witness  the 
slanders  poured  upon  the  sainted  head  of  Wesley,  and 
the  ten  thousand  entries  in  his  Journal  that  speak 
of  persecution,  and  outrage,  in  some  cases  almost 
unto  death.  Witness  the  incompatibility  of  his  and 
Whitefield's  erratic  but  earnest  labours,  with  the  con- 
tinued favour  of  the  authorities  of  their  church. 

Witness  it,  thou  bloody  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  and 
charred  stake  of  Smithfield,  if  the  prejudice  against 
vital  religion  has  passed  away.  Witness  it,  ye  wars  of 
the  Reformation,  ye  dungeons  and  depopulated  towns 
of  Prance,  ye  blood-stained  valleys  of  Savoy. 

Witness  the  friendships  it  has  cooled,  the  ties  it  has 
broken,  the  hearts  it  has  severed,  the  complacent  smiles 
it  has  darkened  into  frowns,  the  charities  of  domestic 
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life  it  has  extinguished,  the  arms  with  which  it  has 
furnished  husband  against  wife,  and  parent  against 
child  in  all  ages,  our  own  no  less  than  the  past ;  the 
citizens  it  has  robbed  of  their  rights,  the  servants  of 
their  bread,  the  Christians  of  their  grave.  Witness 
it,  hoary  chronicles  of  bygone  centuries  ;  witness  it, 
the  course  of  concurrent  events ;  witness  it,  pillory 
and  outrage  of  Leighton,  Penry,  and  Bastwiek,  and 
others,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven ;  witness 
it  dungeon,  and  unrighteous  trial  of  Penn  and  Fox, 
of  Baxter  and  Bunyan. 

"Witness  it,  ye  more  than  two  thousand  spiritual 
heroes,  who  took  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood, 
when  the  world's  hostility  left  ye  no  choice  but  to 
deny  self  or  deny  your  Master;  witness  it,  ye  pil- 
grim fathers,  who  sought  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness, 
"from  unreasonable  and  wicked  men;"  witness  it, 
thou  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  thou  noble 
army  of  martyrs — the  holy  church  throughout  all  the 
world — that  never  had  known  it  otherwise ;  witness 
it,  ye  never-dying  stars,  that  looked  in  sadness  upon 
the  promptings  of  Cain's  and  Ishmael's  and  Esau's 
hate,  that  as  it  was,  so  is  it  now,  and  thus  must  it  ever 
be,  the  seed  of  the  bondwoman  must  needs  persecute 
the  seed  of  the  free ;  witness  it,  ye  pleasant  winds, 
if  ever  ye  bore  one  song  of  praise  to  heaven,  that  was 
not  saddened  by  the  impiety  of  the  blasphemer,  the 
curse  of  the  gainsayer ;  witness  it,  thou  body  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  in  thy  present  history,  thy  scanty  num- 
bers, thy  narrow  resources,  thy  crippled  influence  and 
power.  Tet  "the  bias  of  prejudice"  is  in  thy  favour. 
Alas  !  we  lack  the  proof  that  it  is  so.  Where  are  thy 
kings  and  queens,  and  mighty  men,  and  chief  captains, 
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thy  judges,  thy  magistrates,  and  thy  nobles,  donning 
thy  livery,  and  doing  thy  bidding,  and  blessing  thy 
name,  and  bowing  the  reverent  knee  ?    Ay  witness, 
thou  despised  and  impoverished  religion  of  the  Crucified, 
in  all-convincing  tones,  and  with  the  irresistible  argu- 
ment of  facts,  that  he  who   stated  the  bias  of  po- 
pular favour  to  be  now  with  thee,  spoke  what  he  did 
not  know,  and  testified  what  he  had  not  seen ;  misread 
facts,  misunderstood  human  hearts,  and  wholly  mis- 
conceived of  thee ;  for,  despite  his  asseveration,  it  is 
still  as  true  as  ever,  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called ; 
but  G-od  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  G-od  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ; 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  Grod  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are."  1  Cor.  i. 
26 — 28.    But  our  theological  systems  start  evidently 
from  different  poles,  and  if  they  meet,  can  only  clash, 
80  long  as  "Warburton  gravely  maintains,   that  the 
Spirit's  abiding  with  us  for  ever  is  "verified  by  the 
sure  deposit  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  sacred  Scripture :" 
and  so  long  as  he  quarrels  with  the  fanatics,  because 
they  seek  spiritualization,  "  as  if  that  rule  [of  faith] 
was  so  obscure  as  to  need  the  further  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  explain  his  own  meaning ;  or  so  imper- 
fect, as  to  need  a  new  inspiration  to  supply  its  wants." 
Having  now  dealt  with  the  truths  that  bear  upon 
personal  religion  and  individual  subjection  to  the  truth, 
as  well  as  the  means  whereby  this  was  to  be  effected 
-the   direct  agency  of  the    Divine    Spirit— things 
insisted  upon  with  untiring  energy  by  John  Wesley, 
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we  now  turn  attention  to  the  views  which  our  great 
reformer  put  forth  regarding  Christians  in  their  asso- 
ciated capacity.  He  knew  full  well,  none  better  than 
he,  that  the  individual  believer  is  not  a  unit,  an  iso- 
lation, a  monad,  complete  in  his  own  sufficiency,  spin- 
ning round  himself  like  a  top  upon  its  peg,  rejoicing 
in  the  music  of  its  complacent  hum ;  no,  but  a  joint  in 
a  system,  a  member  of  a  body,  a  fraction  of  a  whole,  a 
segment  of  an  orb,  which,  incomplete  without  its  parts, 
becomes  only  by  their  adhesion  terse  and  rotund. 
Every  portion  of  the  Christian  community,  like  every 
portion  of  the  body  politic,  is  related  to  every  other 
portion.  When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  he  is 
inducted  into  a  fraternity,  made  free  of  a  sodality  and 
guild,  with  the  interests  of  which  he  becomes  so  inti- 
mately bound  up,  that  his  pulse  dances  in  its  health 
and  languishes  in  its  decay.  The  figure  of  Scripture 
becomes  experimental  truth,  "  Whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member 
be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it,"  1  Cor. 
xii.  26.  He  is  disjoined  from  his  former  association 
with  worldly  men ;  the  bad  blood  of  his  unconverted 
alliances  is  drawn  off,  and  that  of  a  new  fellowship  in- 
fused, and  he  becomes  a  member  of  its  body,  of  its 
flesh,  and  of  its  bones.  A  homogeneity  is  established 
between  himself  and  all  the  other  parts  of  this  spi- 
ritual incorporation;  and  while  in  matters  of  faith, 
obedience,  and  personal  responsibility  he  retains  his 
individual  manhood,  in  all  that  affects  the  fortunes  and 
duties  of  the  church  he  thrills  with  a  quick  sympathy 
as  the  remotest  nerve  will  with  the  brain.  And  this 
corporate  life  he  only  lives,  enjoys  its  advantages  and 
answers  its  ends,  while  he  lives  in  conjunction,  in  ob- 
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servance  of  Divine  ordinances  and  visible  worship,  with 
men  like-minded  with  himself,  the  regenerate  sons^  of 
God.  For  developing  this  feature  of  the  Christian 
life,  Wesley  made  provision  in  the  arrangements  of 
his 'system,  and  this  he  did  by  prominently  recog- 
nizing this  farther  third  principle,  namely  :— 

That  the  Chukch  oe  Jesus  Cheist  is  a  spi- 
ritual OEGAZsIZATION,  CONSISTING  OE  SPIEITVAL 
MEN  ASSOCIATED  EOE  SPIEITEAL  PrEPOSES. 

This  is  the  theory  of  that  Church,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  the  laborious  and  conscientious  minis- 
ter, and  is  nowhere  more  happily  expressed  than  in 
its  nineteenth  Article:—"  The  visible  Church  of  Christ 
is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  be 
duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same."    But  this  beautiful  and  scriptural  theory  was 
to  a  great  degree  an  unapproachable  ideal  in  this 
country  until  that  system  arose  under  the  creative 
hand  of  Wesley,  which  made  it  a  reality,  and  gave  it 
a  positive  existence,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
It  is  true  the  name  he  gave  it  was  not  Church,  it  was 
The  Society,  and  in  other  forms   and   subdivisions, 
bands,  classes,  &c,  &c,  but  in   essence  it  was  the 
same  ;  it  was  the  union  and  communion  of  the  Lord's 
people  for  common  edification  and  the  glory  of  Christ. 
As  soon  as  two  or  three  converts  were  made  to  those 
earnest  personal  views  of  religion  he  promulgated,  the 
inclination  and  necessity  for  association  commenced. 
It  was  seen  in  his  Oxford  praying  coterie  ;  seen  in 
his  fellowship  with  the  Moravians;    and  afterwards 
fully  exemplified  in  the  mother-society  at  the  Eoun- 
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dery,  Moorfields,  and  in  all  the  affiliated  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  simple  object  of  these 
associations  was  thus  explained  in  a  set  of  general 
rules  for  their  governance,  published  by  the  brothers 
"Wesley,  in  1743.  The  preamble  states  the  nature 
and  design  of  a  Methodist  Society  to  be  "  A  com- 
pany of  men,  having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power 
of  godliness ;  united,  in  order  to  pray  together,  to 
receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to 
work  out  their  salvation.  There  is  only  one  condition 
previously  required  in  those  who  desire  admission  into 
these  societies — a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  They  were  fur- 
ther to  evidence  this  desire  : — "  1.  By  doing  no  harm, 
by  avoiding  evil  of  every  kind.  2.  By  doing  good,  by 
being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power;  as 
they  have  opportunity,  doing  good  of  every  possible 
sort,  and  as  far  as  is  possible  to  all  men.  And  3.  By 
attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  G-od.  Such  are, 
the  public  worship  of  Grod ;  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  either  read  or  expounded ;  the  supper  of  the 
Lord ;  family  ajid  private  prayer ;  searching  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  fasting  and  abstinence."  Whether 
we  regard  the  design  of  the  association  given  in  these 
terms,  or  the  specification  of  duty,  we  seem  to  trace 
a  virtual  copy  of  the  articular  definition  of  the  church 
recently  cited.  Wesley  never  failed  to  recognize  the 
scriptural  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  nor  to  mark  it.  While  he  viewed  with  becom- 
ing deference  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  bowed 
to  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  as  the  great  cement 
of  human  society,  the  clamp  that  binds  the  stones  of 
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the  edifice  together,  he  saw  another  kingdom  pitched 
within  the  borders  of  these,  differing  from  them  in 
everything  and  infinitely  above  them,  yet  consent- 
aneous with  them,  and  vesting  them  with  its  sanc- 
tion, itself  all  the  while  purely  spiritual  in  its  basis, 
laws,  privileges,  and  sovereign.  Blind  must  he  have 
been,  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  his  general  per- 
spicacity, had  he  not  perceived  this.  The  men  who 
possessed  religion,  and  the  men  who  possessed  it  not, 
were  not  to  be  for  a  moment  confounded.  They 
might  be  neighbours  in  locality  and  friends  in  good- 
will, but  they  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  sen- 
timent. The  quick  and  the  dead  may  be  placed  side 
by  side,  but  no  one  can  for  ever  so  short  a  period  mis- 
take dead  flesh  for  living  fibre,  the  abnegation  of 
power  for  energy  in  repose.  The  church  and  the 
churchyard  are  close  by,  but  the  worshippers  in  the 
one  and  the  dwellers  in  the  other  are  as  unlike  as  two 
worlds  can  make  them.  The  circle  within  the  circle, 
the  company  of  the  converted,  the  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  the  elect,  the  regenerate,  Wesley  always  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  made 
special  provision  for  their  edification  in  all  his  or- 
ganisms. 

And,  in  sooth,  the  marked  and  constant  recognition 
of  this  spiritual  incorporation  it  is  which  gives  re- 
vealed religion  its  only  chance  of  survival  in  the  world. 
To  forget  it  is  practically  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  error  and  truth,  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  is  no  heresy  more  destructive  than  a  bad  life 
To  class  the  man  of  good  life  and  the  man  of  bad 
together ;  to  call  them  by  the  same  name  and  elevate 
them  to  the  same  standing,  is  high  treason  against 
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the   majesty   of  truth,   poisons   the   very   spring  of 
morality,  and  does  conscience   to    death.     A  nation 
cannot  be  a  church,  nor  a  church  a  nation.     The  case 
of  Israel  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  two  kingdoms 
were   co-extensive,    conterminous.     A   member   of  a 
nation  a  man  becomes  by  birth,  but  a  member   of 
a  church  only  by  a  second  birth.     Generation  is  his 
title  to  the  one,  regeneration  to  the  other.     The  one 
is  a  natural  accident,  the  other  a  moral  state.     Citi- 
zens are  the  sons  of  the  soil,  Christians  are  the  sons 
of  Heaven.     To  clothe,  then,  the  members    of    the 
one  with  the  livery  and  title  of  the  other,  without  the 
prerequisite  qualification  and  dignity,  is  not  only  a 
solecism  in  language,  but  an  outrage  upon  truth.     It 
is  to  reconcile  opposites,  harmonise  discords,  blend 
dissimilitudes,  and  identify  tares  with   wheat,   light 
with  darkness,  life  with  death.     It  is  the  destruction 
of  piety  among  the  converted,  for  they  see  the  un- 
converted honoured  with  their  designation,  advanced 
to  then  level,  obtruded  upon  their  society.     It  is  ruin 
to  the  souls  of  the  unconverted ;    because   without 
effort  of  their  own,  without  faith  or  prayer,  or  good 
works,  or  reformation,  or  morals,  they  are  surprised 
with  the  style  and  title,  the  status  and  rewards  of 
Christian  men.     This  is,  unfortunately,  the  practice 
on  a  large  scale ;  the  theory  is  otherwise  and  unex- 
ceptionable.    Imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  correctness  of  the  theory,  Wesley  did  only  what 
was  natural  and  right  when  he  sought  to  make  it  a 
great  fact — a  substance,    and  not  a  shadow— in   the 
church  militant.     In  this  he  not  only  obeyed  a  divine 
injunction,  but  yielded  to  the  current  of  events.     By 
a  natural  attraction  his  converts  were  drawn  together. 
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Like  will  to  like.     "  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another ;"  and  "  all  that  believed  were 
together."    The  particles  were  similar,  the  aggregate 
homogeneous.     They  had  gone   through   the    same 
throes,  rejoiced  in  the   same  parentage,  learned  in 
the  same  school,  and  embraced  the   same  destiny. 
They  owned  a  common  creed,  "  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;"  resisted  a 
common  temptation,  took  up  a  common  cross,  and,  in 
common,  renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
They  came  together  on  the  ground  of  identity  of  cha- 
racter, of  desire  for  mutual  discipline  and  benefit,  and 
of  community  of  feeling  and  interest.     It  is  obvious  to 
perceive  that  Wesley  did  not  originate   this   com- 
munion, whether  it  were  for  good  or  evil ;  for  it  was 
an  ordinance  of  God,  in  its  primal  institution,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  arose  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.    Wesley  could  not  have  prevented   it, 
except  by  such  measures  as  would  have  undone  all  he 
had  done.     God's  believing  people  found  one  another 
out,  and  associated  by  a  law,  as  fixed  and  unalterable 
as  that  kali  and  acid  coalesce,  or  that  the  needle 
follows  the  magnet.    But  while  he  did  not  enact  the 
law  which  G-od's  people  obeyed  in  this  close  inter- 
communion and  relationship,  he  understood  and  re- 
vered it,  and  furthered  and  regulated  the  intercourse 
of  the  godly  by  the  various  enactments  and  graduated 
organizations  of  his  system.     He  set  the  city  upon 
the  hill,  and  bade  it  be  conspicuous  ;  the  lamp  upon 
the  stand,  and  bade  it  shine  ;  the  vine  upon  the  soil, 
and  said  to  it,  Be  fruitful.     He  set  it   apart,   and 
trimmed  it,  and  hedged  it  in;  convinced  that  such 
separation  as  Scripture  enjoins  (2  Cor.  vi.)  was  es*en- 
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tial  to  its  growth  and  welfare — a  truth  the  Christian 
law  teaches,  and  individual  experience  confirms. 
Every  benefit  the  institution  of  a  church  might  be 
supposed  to  secure,  is  forfeited  when  the  church  loses 
its  distinctive  character  and  becomes  identified  with 
the  world. 

But  neither  to  glorify  their  founder  by  their  closer 
combination,  nor  for  self-complacent  admiration,  nor 
to  be  a  gazing-stock  for  the  multitude,  nor  for  the 
tittle  tattle  of  mutual  gossipry,  did  John  Wesley 
segregate  his  people ;  no,  but  for  their  good  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  downy  bed  of  indolence  for 
the  church,  or  the  obesity  that  grows  of  inaction, 
never  once  came  within  his  calculations  as  their  lot. 
To  rub  the  rust  from  each  other,  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  was  the  first  object  of  their  association ;  and  the 
second,  to  weld  their  forces  together  in  the  glowing 
furnace  of  communion  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
They  were  to  rejoice  in  the  good  grapes  of  their  own 
garden,  and  sweeten,  by  inoculation  and  culture,  the 
sour  grapes  of  their  neighbour.  They  were  to  attract 
all  goodness  to  themselves,  and  where  it  was  wanting 
create  it,  after  the  Arab  proverb,  "  The  palm-tree 
looks  upon  the  palm-tree,  and  groweth  fruitful !"  It 
was  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  they  were  to  seek  to  retain 
their  savour,  and  not  for  their  own  preservation  alone. 
No  one  ever  more  sedulously  guarded  the  inward 
subjective  aspect  of  the  church,  its  self-denying  intent, 
its  exclusion  of  the  unholy  and  unclean,  than  John 
Wesley  ;  and  no  one  ever  directed  its  objective  gaze 
outward  and  away  from  itself,  "  to  have  compassion 
on  the  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,"  with  more  un- 
tiring industry  than  he.     He  knew  the  church's  mis- 
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sion  was  more  than  half  unfulfilled,  while  it  locked 
itself  up  in  its  ark  of  security  and  left  the  world 
without  to  perish.  He  was  himself  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  leave  the  wounded  to  die,  passing  by  in 
his  superciliousness,  and  asking,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?" and  the  last  to  found  a  community  which 
should  be  icy,  selfish,  and  unfeeling.  He  was  a 
working  minister,  and  fathomed  the  depth  and 
yielded  to  the  full  current  of  the  truth,  that  the 
church  must  be  a  working  church,  Armed  at  all 
points  with  sympathies,  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  world  without,  the  church  must  resem- 
ble him  in  this.  He  was  an  utterly  unselfish  being  ; 
he,  if  ever  any,  could  say — 

"  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me." 

To  work  for  the  benefit  of  men,  when  he  might  have 
taken  his  ease,  became  a  necessity  of  his  nature, 
moulded   upon   the    pattern  of   his    self-sacrificing 
Master,  and  the  law  of  his  being  must  be  that  of  the 
church's.    The  church  must  "  do  or  die."     It  must 
be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season.     It  must  go  into 
the  highways  and  hedges.    It  must  beseech  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  G-od.    It  must  compel  them  to  come 
in.    It  must  give  no  sleep  to  its  eyes,  nor  slumber  to 
its  eyelids,  till  its  work  be  done.     It  must  stand  in 
the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths,  and  cry,  "  0  ye  simple,  understand  wisdom ; 
and  ye  fools,  be  ye  of  an  understanding  heart !  "     It 
must  gather  all  the  might  of  its  energies,  and  lavish 
all  the  wealth  of  its  resources,  and  exhaust  all  the 
influences  it  can  command,  and  coin  all  the  ingenuity 
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of  its  devices  into  schemes  for  the  saving  benefit  of 
the  world.  Thus,  not  merely  conservative  of  the 
truth  must  the  church  be  for  its  own  edification 
and  nurture,  but  also  diffusive  of  the  truth  for  the 
renewal  and  redemption  of  all  around. 

And  these  were  grand  discoveries  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  which  the  credit  rests  very  mainly  with  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  although  mere  common-places 
now.  It  is  true  they  were  partially  and  speculatively 
held  even  then ;  but  very  partially,  and  in  the  region 
of  thought  rather  than  of  action.  Some  saw  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  but  it  was  in  its  proverbial  dwell- 
ing, and  the  well  was  deep, — just  perceptible  at  the 
bottom,  but  beyond  their  grasp ;  while  to  the  many 
the  waters  were  muddy,  and  they  saw  it  not  at  all. 
There  were  no  Bible,  Tract,  or  Missionary  Societies 
then  to  employ  the  church's  powers,  and  indicate  its 
path  of  duty.  But  "Wesley  started  them  all.  He 
wrote,  and  printed,  and  circulated  books  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  copies.  He  set  afloat  home  and 
foreign  missions.  The  church  and  the  world  were 
alike  asleep ;  he  sounded  the  loud  trumpet  of  the 
gospel,  and  awoke  the  world  to  tremble,  and  the 
church  to  work.  Never  was  such  a  scene  before 
in  this  land.  The  correctness  and  maturity  of  his 
views  amid  the  deep  darkness  surrounding  him  is 
startling,  wonderful  —  like  the  idea  of  a  Catholic 
church  springing  up  amid  a  sectarian  Judaism.  It  is 
midday  without  the  antecedent  dawn;  it  beggars 
thought ;  it  defies  explanation.  A  church  in  earnest 
ay  a  want  of  the  times  is  even  now,  in  these  greatly 
advanced  days,  strenuously  demanded  and  eloquently 
enforced  by  appeal  after  appeal  from  the  press,  the 
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platform,  and  the  pulpit ;  but  "Wesley  gave  it  practical 
existence  from  the  very  birth-hour  of  his  society.  His 
vigorous  bantling  rent  the  swathing  bands  of  quiet 
self-communing,  and  prevalent  custom,  and  gave  itself, 
a  young  Hercules,  to  the  struggle  with  the  inertia  of 
the  church,  and  the  opposition  of  the  world.  Success- 
fully it  encountered  both.  It  quickened  the  one  and 
subdued  the  other,  and  attained  by  the  endeavour  the 
muscular  development  and  manful  port  and  indomit- 
able energy  of  its  present  life.  John  Wesley's  church 
is  no  mummy-chamber  of  a  pyramid — silent,  sepul- 
chral, garnished  with  still  figures  in  hieroglyphic  coif 
and  cerecloth,  but  a  busy  town,  a  busier  hive,  himself 
the  informing  spirit,  the  parent  energy,  the  exemplary 
genius  of  the  whole.  Never  was  the  character  of  the 
leader  more  accurately  reflected  in  his  troops.  Bona- 
parte made  soldiers,  Wesley  made  active  Christians. 

The  last  principle  we  shall  notice  as  illustrated  by 
his  career  has  relation  to  the  nattjee  and  woek  or 

THE  MINISTET. 

A  grand  discovery  lying  very  near  the  root  of 
Methodism,  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  John  Wesley  to  light  upon,  not 
far  from  the  outset  of  his  career, — a  discovery  quite  as 
momentous  and  influential  in  the  diffusion  and  per- 
petuation of  his  opinions  as  that  with  whieli  Luther 
startled  the  world  in  1525.  Luther  published  the 
then  monstrous  heresy,  that  ministers  who  arc  married 
can  serve  the  Lord  and  his  church  as  holily,  learnedly, 
and  acceptably  as  celibate  priests  and  cloistered  regu- 
lars ;  and  our  hero  found  out  that  men  unqualified  by 
university  education  for  orders  in  the  church  were  the 
very  fittest  instruments  he  could  employ  in  the  itine- 
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ram  work  of  early  Methodism.  Rough  work  requires 
rough  hands.  The  burly  pioneer  is  as  needful  in  the 
army  as  the  dapper  ensign,  and  the  hewer  of  wood  in 
the  deep  forest  as  the  Trench-polisher  in  the  city. 
Xow  this  was  a  great  discovery, — up  to  that  period  a 
thing  unknown.  The  Roman  Church  knew  nothing 
of  such  a  device — its  orders  of  various  kinds  bore  no 
approximation  to  it ;  the  Protestant  Churches  knew 
nothing  of  it— presbyter  and  bishop  were  at  equal 
removes  from  it ;  the  very  puritans  and  non-conformists 
knew  nothing  of  it,  they  being  in  their  way  as  great 
sticklers  for  clerical  order  and  their  succession  as  any 
existing  body, — the  more  pardonable,  as  some  were 
living  in  the  early  part  of  "Wesley's  history  who  had 
themselves  officiated  in  the  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment. His  discovery  was,  that  plain  men  just  able  to 
read,  and  explain  with  some  fluency  what  they  read 
and  felt,  might  go  forth  without  licence  from  college, 
or  presbytery,  or  bishop,  into  any  parish  in  the  coun- 
try, the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the  shoemaker  from 
his  stall,  and  tell  their  fellow-sinners  of  salvation  and 
the  love  of  Christ.  This  was  a  tremendous  innovation 
upon  the  established  order  of  things  everywhere,  and 
was  as  reluctantly  forced  upon  so  starched  a  precisian 
as  John  Wesley,  as  it  must  have  horrified  the  members 
of  the  stereotyped  ministries  and  priesthoods  existing 
around.  But  as  in  Luther's  case  so  here — "the 
present  necessity"  was  the  teacher:  "the  fields  were 
white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  labourers  were  few." 
We  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  if  he  could 
have  pressed  into  the  service  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  clerical  profession  he  would  have  preferred  the 
employment  of  such  agents  exclusively ;   but  as  they  ^ 
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were  only  few  of  this  rank  who  lent  him  their  constant 
aid,  he  was  driven  to  adopt  the  measure  which  we 
think  the  salvation  of  his  system  and  in  some  respects 
its  glory.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  would  have 
been  unfitted  for  the  work  he  would  have  allotted 
them,  even  had  they  not  been  hampered  by  the  tram- 
mels of  ecclesiastical  usage.  This  usage  properly 
assigns  a  fixed  portion  of  clerical  labour  to  one  person, 
and  to  discharge  it  well  is  quite  enough  to  tax  the 
powers  of  most  men  to  the  utmost.  Few  parish 
ministers,  how  conscientious  and  diligent  soever, 
will  ever  have  to  complain  of  too  little  to  do.  But 
Wesley  had  a  roving  commission,  was  an  "  individuum 
vagum,"  as  one  of  the  clergy  called  him,  and  felt 
himself  called  by  his  strong  sense  of  the  need  of  some 
extraordinary  means  to  awaken  the  sleeping  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  to  overleap  the  barriers  of  clerical 
courtesy  and  ecclesiastical  law,  invading  parish  after 
parish  of  recusant  incumbents  without  compunction 
or  hesitancy,  at  the  overweening  impidse  of  duty. 
However  much  some  clergymen  may  have  sympathised 
with  him  in  religious  opinion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  many  natural  and  respectable  scruples  might 
prevent  their  following  such  a  leader  in  his  church 
errantry.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  broken  with  their 
own  system  to  give  themselves  to  his,  and  this  they 
might  not  be  prepared  to  do.  They  might  value  his 
itinerating  plan  as  supplementary  to  the  localised 
labours  of  the  parish  minister,  but  at  the  same  time 
demur  to  its  taking  the  place  of  parochial  duty,  as  its 
tendency  was  and  as  its  effect  has  been.  Thus  was 
"Wesley  early  thrown  upon  a  species  of  agency  for 
help  which  he  would  doubtless  sincerely  deplore  at 
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first,  namely,  a  very  slenderly  equipped  but  zealously 
ardent  and  fearless  laity,  but  which,  again,  his  after 
experience  led  him  to  value  at  its  proper  worth*  and 
see  in  the  adaptation  of  his  men  to  the  common  mind 
their  highest  qualification.  "Fire  low"  is  said  to 
have  been  his  frequent  charge  in  after  life  to  young 
ministers, — a  maxim  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  years  of  an  unusually  protracted  ministry  and 
acquaintance  with  mankind.  A  ministry  that  dealt 
in  perfumed  handkerchiefs  and  felt  most  at  home  in 
Bond  Street  and  the  ball-room,  the  perfumed  popin- 
jays of  their  profession ;  or  one  that,  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
sacrificed  clerical  duty  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  prized 
the  reputation  of  securing  the  brush  before  that  of 
being  a  good  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  deemed  the 
music  of  the  Tally-ho  or  Hunting  Chorus  infinitely 
more  melodious  than  the  Psalms  of  David ;  or,  again, 
one  composed  of  the  fastidious  student  of  over-refined 
sensibilities,  better  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
thought  of  past  generations  than  with  the  actual 
habits  of  the  present,  delicate  recluses  and  nervous 
men,  the  bats  of  society,  who  shrink  from  the  sun- 
shine of  busy  life  into  the  congenial  twilight  of  their 
library,  whose  over-educated  susceptibilities  would 
prompt  the  strain — 

"  O  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  clond  ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life,  I  bleed  !" 

these  would  have  utterly  failed  for  the  work  John 
Wesley  wanted  them  to  do.  Gentlemen  would  either 
to  a  great  degree  have  wanted  those  sympathies  that 
should  exist  between  the  shepherd  and  the  flock,  ox 
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would  have  quailed  before  the  rough  treatment  the 
first  preachers  were  called  to  endure.  Although  the 
refinement  of  a  century  has  done  much  to  crush  the 
coarser  forms  of  persecution,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  early  ministers  of  Methodism  were  called  to 
encounter  physical  quite  as  frequently  as  logical  argu- 
mentation. The  Middle  terms  of  the  syllogisms  they 
were  treated  to  were  commonly  the  middle  of  the 
horsepond,  and  their  Sorites  the  dungheap.  Now  the 
plain  men  whom  Wesley  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist 
in  his  cause  were  those  whose  habits  of  daily  life  and 
undisputing  faith  in  the  truth  of  their  system  qualified 
to  "endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers."  They  were 
not  over-refined  for  intercourse  with  rude,  common 
people,  could  put  up  with  the  coarsest  fare  in  their 
mission  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  were  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  perspective  of  rotten  eggs  and  duckings,  of 
brickbats  and  mandamuses,  which  threatened  to  keep 
effectually  in  abeyance  any  temptation  to  incur  the 
woe  when  all  men  should  speak  well  of  them.  Hence 
among  the  first  coadjutors  of  the  great  leader  were 
John  Nelson,  a  stonemason ;  Thomas  Olivers,  a  shoe- 
maker; "William  Hunter,  a  farmer;  Alexander  Ma- 
ther, a  baker ;  Peter  Jaco,  a  Cornish  fisherman ; 
Thomas  Hanby,  a  weaver,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Thus  the  ministry  that  was  to  fasten  upon  the 
people  was  rightly  taken  from  among  the  people, — a 
point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  religious  body 
aiming  at  popular  influence.  In  the  same  proportion 
as  the  teachers  are  selected  from  the  aristocracy  or  the 
middle  classes,  the  field  of  labour  will  be  confined  to 
those  classes,  and  the  poor  will,  by  a  law  that  on  the 
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broad  scale  admits  of  no  exceptions,  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  persons  of  their  own  rank.  This  in 
some  measure  accounts  for  the  little  success  of  the 
established  churches  of  this  empire  in  their  ministry 
to  the  poor;  why,  through  the  long  night  of  their 
history,  they  have  toiled  and  caught  of  this  class  com- 
paratively nothing.  It  gives  a  reason,  too,  in  part  why 
the  poor  are  gradually  receding  more  and  more  from 
Independency,  Quakerism,  and  Wesley  an  Methodism 
itself,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the 
Ranters,  the  Bible  Christians,  &c,  the  humble  but 
earnest  preachers  of  evangelic  religion  to  the  lower 
classes,  but,  alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  in  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  instances,  into  the  blasphemies  of  infi- 
delity, the  school  of  the  pothouse,  and  the  excitements 
of  crime.  The  church  militant  must  never  forget  that 
its  highest  mission  is  to  the  lowest,  and  that  it  is  then 
most  divine  when  it  can  most  confidently  affirm,  after 
its  Master,  "to  the  poor  the  Grospel  is  preached!" 
Might  we  raise  the  solemn  and  affectionate  warning 
to  the  Established  and  the  Wesleyan  Churches  of  this 
land,  to  whom,  the  one  by  legal  position  and  the  other 
by  its  origin,  more  expressly  seems  to  appertain  the 
office  of  ministering  to  the  poor,  we  should  say,  the 
Established  Church  wants  what  it  has  not,  what  it 
never  had,  but  what  it  is  evidently  awakening  to  see 
its  want  of — lay  preachers  of  the  humblest  class  to 
meet  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  humblest  class. 
The  Scripture  readers  and  visitors  are  well  in  their 
way,  and  in  populous  parishes  absolutely  essential  as 
helps  to  the  overtasked  clergy,  but  they  are  not  the 
kind  of  agents  we  mean.  Eorms  of  prayer  read  to- 
gether with  chapters  and  sermons  at  domiciliary  visits, 
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while  they  may  be  acceptable  to  the  already  well-dis- 
posed and  thoughtful  poor,  will  not  impress  the  unim- 
pressed, nor  attract  the  careless.  These  must  have 
warm,  impassioned,  plain  addresses  from  plain  artisans, 
men  of  their  own  rank  and  stamp,  only  fired  with  the 
zeal  of  benevolence  and  gifbed  with  a  natural  eloquence. 
The  raw  material  for  this  sort  of  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard exists  in  ample  abundance  everywhere,  and  the 
clergyman  might  press  it  into  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
with  infinite  advantage  to  the  souls  of  men,  of  society 
at  large,  and  of  his  church  in  particular.  But  then 
the  labourer  of  this  class  must  be  prepared  more 
usually  to  preach  and  to  pray  without  book,  must 
speak  as  seldom  as  possible  in  schoolrooms  and  regular 
places  of  assembly,  considering  the  highways  and 
hedges,  the  workshop  and  the  back  lane  as  his  church, 
and  must  not  be  fettered,  and  hampered,  and  thwarted, 
and  fretted  by  the  busy  intermeddling  of  the  rector,  at 
the  instance  of  ecclesiastical  punctilio  or  professional 
jealousy. 

And  to  our  Wesleyan  friends  we  next  venture  to 
say,  looking  in  upon  their  polity  from  without,  with 
no  unfriendly  eye,  that  the  poor  are  as  effectually 
slipping  away  from  your  control  as  from  that  of  the 
Establishment.  We  name  not  the  Independents,  the 
only  other  considerable  body  in  the  country,  because 
they  never  had  the  poor — that  is,  the  very  poor  of  the 
class  we  mean — and  do  not  appear  ever  likely  to  have. 
The  voluntary  principle  has  not  sufficiently  developed 
its  resources  among  their  churches,  and  we  question  if 
it  ever  will,  to  admit  of  their  hitherto  undertaking  any 
mission  which  does  not  promise  to  be  speedily  remu- 
nerative and  self-supporting.     But  if  ye  followers  of 
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John  "Wesley  lose  your  poor,  you  lose  your  strength 
and  peculiar  honour  and  original  claim  upon  Christian 
regard,  ill  compensated  by  taking  your  rank  co-ordi- 
nately with  two  or  three  other  communions  which 
minister  to  the  middle  classes.  This  will  indicate 
your  growth,  opulence,  and  respectability,  undoubtedly, 
that  you  have  lived  down  reproach,  that  you  have  a 
fund  of  external  trapping  which  gives  you  importance 
in  the  general  eye — ample  machinery,  intelligent 
workmen,  wrealthy  and  numerous  capitalists  embarked 
in  the  concern ;  but  the  glory  is  departed  if  the  poor 
are  not  specially  cared  for,  and  drawn  in  in  larger 
numbers  into  your  society.  From  the  poor,  up  to  a 
recent  period,  your  ranks  have  been  chiefly  recruited ; 
it  was  they  who  swelled  your  numbers  so  rapidly  in 
the  early  years  of  Methodism ;  and  if  this  source  of 
increase  is  dried  up  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will 
tell  unfavourably  ere  long  on  the  prosperity,  reputa- 
tion, and  spirituality  of  the  body.  Any  church  that  is 
to  an  observable  degree  unsuitable  to  the  poor,  disliked 
by  the  poor,  and  deserted  by  the  poor,  has  failed  to 
the  same  degree  in  one  main  object  of  its  establish- 
ment, and  fails  to  the  same  degree  in  securing  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  the  poor. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  ministry  to  which 
"Wesley  gave  habitual  prominence,  was  the  duty  of 
making  that  profession  a  laborious  calling.  The  heart 
and  soul  of  his  system,  as  of  his  personal  ministry,  he 
made  to  be  woek.  "Work  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
Methodism,  activity,  energy,  progression.  From  the 
least  to  the  largest  wheel  within  wheel  that  necessity 
created,  or  his  ingenuity  set  up,  all  turned,  wrought, 
acted  incessantly  and  intelligently  too.     It  was  not 
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mere  machinery ;  it  was  full  of  eyes.  To  the  lowest 
agent  of  Methodism,  be  it  collector,  contributor,  ex- 
horter,  or  distributor  of  tracts,  each  has,  besides  the 
faculty  of  constant  occupation,  the  ability  to  render  a 
reason  for  what  he  does.  Work  and  wisdom  are  in 
happy  combination — at  least,  such  was  the  purpose  of 
the  contriver,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  has  been 
in  a  fair  proportion  secured.  And  the  labour  that 
marks  the  lower,  marks  pre-eminently  the  higher 
departments  of  the  system.  The  ministry  beyond  all 
professions  demands  labour.  He  who  seeks  a  cure 
that  it  may  be  a  sinecure,  or  a  benefice  which  shall  be 
a  benefit  to  himself  alone — who  expects  to  find  the 
ministry  a  couch  of  repose  instead  of  a  field  for  toil — 
a  bread-winner  rather  than  a  soul-saver  by  means  of 
painful  watchings,  fastings,  toils  and  prayers — has 
utterly  mistaken  its  nature,  and  is  unworthy  of  its 
honour.  It  is  a  stewardship,  a  husbandry,  an  edi- 
fication, a  ward,  a  warfare,  demanding  the  untiring 
effort  of  the  day  and  unslumbering  vigilance  of  the 
night  to  fulfil  its  duties  and  secure  its  reward.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  slothful  and  the  wicked 
servant  are  conjoined  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
indignant  Master — "Thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant ! " 

Where  there  may  be  sufficient  lack  of  principle  to 
prompt  to  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  there  are  few 
communions  which  will  not  present  the  opportunity 
to  the  sluggish  or  sensual  minister.  But  the  Methodist 
mode  of  operations  is  better  calculated  than  perhaps 
almost  any  other  for  checking  human  corruption  when 
developing  itself  in  this  form.  The  ordinary  amount 
of  official  duty  required  of  the  travelling  preachers  is 
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enough  to  keep  both  the  reluctant  and  the  willing 
labourer  fully  employed. 

And  Mr.  Wesley  exacted  no  more  of  others  than 
he  cheerfully  and  systematically  rendered  himself,  daily 
labour,  even  to  weariness,  being  the  habit  of  his  life. 
A  glance  at  his  employment  at  some  two  or  three 
periods  of  his  career  will  dispel  the  mystery  attending 
the  marvellous  productiveness  of  his  pen,  and  multi- 
plicity of  his  labours,  but  only  to  heighten  our  respect 
for  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  conscientiousness, 
of  the  saint  and  herald  of  mercy.  On  the  voyage  out 
to  Q-eorgia  in  the  year  1735,  his  day  was  thus  appor- 
tioned:— 

"  We  now  began  to  be  a  little  regular :  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  five,  each  of  us  used  private  prayer.  From  five 
to  seven  we  read  the  Bible  together,  carefully  comparing  it 
with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  ages.  At  seven  we  breakfasted : 
at  eight  were  the  public  prayers.  From  nine  to  twelve  learnt 
the  languages,  and  instructed  the  children.  At  twelve  we  met 
to  give  an  account  to  one  another  what  we  had  done  since  our 
last  meeting,  and  what  we  designed  to  do  before  our  next.  At 
one  we  dined.  The  time  from  dinner  to  four,  we  spent  in 
reading  to  those  of  whom  each  of  us  had  taken  charge,  or  in 
speaking  to  them  severally  as  need  required.  At  four  were 
the  evening  prayers ;  when  either  the  lesson  was  explained, 
(as  it  always  was  in  the  morning),  or  the  children  were  cate- 
chised and  instructed  before  the  congregation.  From  five  to 
six  we  again  used  private  prayer.  From  six  to  seven  I  read 
in  our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  passengers,  of  whom  there 
were  about  eighty  English  on  board,  and  each  of  my  brethren 
to  a  few  more  in  theirs.  At  seven  I  joined  with  the  Germans 
in  their  public  service ;  while  Mr.  Ingham  was  reading  between 
the  decks  to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear.  At  eight  we  met 
again  to  instruct  and  exhort  one  another.  Between  nine  and 
ten  we  went  to  bed,  where  neither  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  nor 
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the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing  sleep 
which  God  gave  us." 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  pretty  close 
occupation  in  an  ill-found  transport,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  crowded  with  emigrants,  and  subject  to  every  in- 
convenience. The  gratuitous  devotion  of  the  young 
chaplain,  when  arrived  at  Savannah,  to  manifold  labour 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  worthy  of  our  admiration: — 

"On  the  Lord's-day,"he  writes  in  his  Journal, " the  English 
service  lasted  from  five  to  half-past  six.  The  Italian,  with  a 
few  Vaudois  began  at  nine.  Next  came  service  for  the  English, 
including  the  sermon  with  the  holy  communion,  continued 
from  half-past  ten  till  about  half-past  twelve.  The  French 
service  began  at  one.  At  two  I  catechised  the  children.  About 
three  began  the  English  service.  After  this  was  ended  I  joined 
with  as  many  as  my  largest  room  could  hold,  in  reading,  prayer, 
and  singing  praise.  And  about  six  the  service  of  the  Germans 
began,  at  which  I  was  glad  to  be  present,  not  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  a  learner." 

This  ia  no  artist's  sketch  of  himself,  hung  up  in  his 
studio  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  or  poet's  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  doggrel  dithyrambs,  with  "eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,"  to  gratify  personal  vanity,  or  lure  love-sick 
misses ;  but  the  grave  unvarnished  report  of  a  grave 
earnest  man,  who  knew  there  was  little  to  commend 
in  it,  for  in  doing  his  utmost  he  only  did  what  was 
his  duty  to  do.  Yet  was  he  the  prince  of  missionaries, 
however  humble  his  self-estimate  might  be,  the  prime 
apostle  of  Christendom  since  Luther;  his  pre-eminent 
example  too  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  missionary 
age,  when  the  church,  in  the  bustle  of  its  present 
activities,  has  little  time  to  cherish  recollections  of  its 
past  worthies,  or  to  speculate  with  clearness  on  the 
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shapes  of  its  future  calling  and  destiny.     But  in  one 
sense  he  was  more  than  an  apostle.     By  miracle  they 
were  qualified  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  for  missions  to 
men  of  strange  speech ;  but  Wesley  did  not  shrink 
from  the  toil  of  acquiring  language  after  language,  in 
order  to  speak  intelligibly  on  the  subject  of  religion 
to  foreigners.     The  Italian  he  acquired  that  he  might 
minister  to  a  few  Taudois;  the  German,  that  he  might 
converse  with  Moravians ;    and  the  Spanish,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  Jews  among  his  parishioners.     Such 
rare  parts,  and  zeal,  and  perseverance,  and  learning, 
are  seldom  combined  in  any  living  man.     "We  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  one  like  Wesley  in  the 
capacity  and  liking  for  labour  ;  we  indulge,  therefore, 
very  slender  hopes  of  encountering  such  a  one  in  the 
remaining   space   of  our  pilgrimage.     In   our   sober 
judgment,  it  were  as  sane  to  expect  the  buried  majesty 
of  Denmark  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  as 
hope  to   find  all  the   conditions   presented  in  John 
Wesley  show  themselves  again  in  England.     We  may 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.     His  labours  in  a  par- 
ticular department — that  of  preaching — astound  from 
their  magnitude  ;  although  these,  far  from  being  the 
sum  total  of  his  occupations,  were  but  a  fraction  of  a 
vast  whole,  and  a  sample  of  the  rest.     During  fifty-two 
years,  according  to  his  biographers,  he  generally  de- 
livered two  sermons  a-day,  very  frequently  four  or  five. 
Calculating,  therefore,  at  twice  a-day,  and  allowing  fifty 
sermons  annually  for  extraordinary  occasions,  which  is 
the  lowest  computation  that  can  be  made,  the  whole 
number  in  fifty-two  years  will  be  forty  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty.     To  these  may  be  added  an  infinite 
number  of  exhortations  to  the  societies  after  preaching, 
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and  other  occasional  meetings  at  which  he  assisted. 
Add  to  these  his  migrations  and  journeyings  to  and 
fro,  and  none  can  say  that  his  life  was  not  well  filled 
up.  In  his  younger  days  he  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  was  a  hard  but  unskilful  rider.  With  a  book  held 
up  before  his  eyes  by  both  hands,  and  the  rein  dropped 
on  the  horse's  neck,  he  often  travelled  as  much  as  fifty, 
sixty,  or  even  seventy  miles  a-day ;  from  the  quickness 
of  his  pace  and  unguardedness  of  his  horsemanship, 
endangering  his  own  and  the  good  steed's  limbs  by 
frequent  falls.  At  a  later  period  he  used  a  carriage. 
Of  his  travels,  the  lowest  calculation  we  can  make  is 
four  thousand  miles  annually,  which  in  fifty-two  years 
will  give  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  miles ;  that 
is,  if  he  had  ridden  eight  times  round  the  globe  on 
which  we  dwell,  he  would  have  had  a  handsome  sur- 
plus of  miles  remaining,  to  have  done  his  achievement 
into  Irish  measure.  Of  the  salutary  effect  of  these 
abundant  labours  upon  his  frame  we  have  his  personal 
testimony  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  was  a  "  cruda 
viridisque  senectus"  to  the  last,  and  he  himself  a  me- 
morable instance  of  the  worth  of  the  open-aib-and- 
habd-wobk-citbe,  a  process  of  more  certain  value  and 
ready  application  at  all  times  than  hydropathy,  homoe- 
opathy, or  any  of  the  thousand  quackeries  of  the  present 
day.  On  his  attaining  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he  enters 
the  following  reflections  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  this  day  enter  on  my  eighty-fifth  year;  and  what  cause 
have  I  to  praise  God,  as  for  a  thousand  spiritual  blessings,  so 
for  bodily  blessings  also !  How  little  have  I  suffered  yet  by 
•  the  rust  of  numerous  years  ?'  It  is  true  I  am  not  so  agile  as 
in  time  past :  I  do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast  as  I  did ;  my  sight 
is  a  little  decayed;  my  left  eye  is  grown  dim,  and  hardly  serves 
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me  to  read.  I  have  daily  some  pain  in.  the  ball  of  my  right 
eye,  as  also  in  my  right  temple,  (occasioned  by  a  blow  I  re- 
ceived some  time  since),  and  in  my  right  shoulder  and  arm, 
which  I  impute  partly  to  a  sprain,  and  partly  to  the  rheumat- 
ism. I  find,  likewise,  some  decay  in  the  memory,  with  regard 
to  names  and  things  lately  past ;  but  not  at  all  with  regard  to 
what  I  have  read  or  heard  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years  ago. 
Neither  do  I  find  any  decay  in  my  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  appe- 
tite (though  I  want  but  a  third  part  of  the  food  I  once  did), 
nor  do  I  feel  any  such  thing  as  weariness  either  in  travelling  or 
preaching.  And  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  decay  in  writing 
sermons,  which  I  do  as  readily,  and  I  believe  as  correctly,  as 
ever. 

"To  what  cause  am  I  to  impute  this,  that  I  am  as  I  am? 
First,  doubtless,  to  the  power  of  God,  fitting  me  for  the  work 
to  which  I  am  called,  as  long  as  he  pleases  to  continue  me 
therein ;  and  next,  subordinately  to  this,  to  the  prayers  of  his 
children.  May  we  not  impute  it,  as  inferior  means,  1.  To  my 
constant  exercise  and  change  of  air?  2.  To  my  never  having 
lost  a  night's  sleep,  sick  or  well,  at  land  or  sea,  since  I  was 
born  ?  3.  To  my  having  sleep  at  command,  so  that,  whenever 
I  feel  myself  almost  worn  out,  I  call  it,  and  it  comes,  day  or 
night  ?  4.  To  my  having  constantly,  for  above  sixty  years, 
risen  at  four  in  the  morning  ?  5.  To  my  constant  preaching 
at  five  in  the  morning,  for  above  fifty  years  ?  6.  To  my  hav- 
ing had  so  little  pain  in  my  life,  and  so  little  sorrow  or  anxious 
care  ?  Even  now,  though  I  find  pain  daily  in  my  eye,  temple, 
or  arm,  yet  it  is  never  violent,  and  seldom  lasts  many  minutes 
at  a  time. 

"  Whether  or  not  this  is  sent  to  give  me  warning  that  I  am 
shortly  to  quit  this  tabernacle  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  be  it  pne 
way  or  the  other,  I  have  only  to  say — 
tt  t  ]^y  remnant  of  days 
I  spend  to  his  praise, 
Who  died  the  whole  world  to  redeem ; 
Be  they  many  or  few, 
My  days  are  his  due, 
And  they  all  are  devoted  to  him  I'" 
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"We  shall  not  complete  the  picture  of  John  "Wesley 
"the  aged,"  unless  we  draw  upon  Mr.  Alexander  Knox, 
the  accomplished  correspondent  and  faithful  friend  of 
Bishop  Jebb,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  following  por- 
trait of  his  venerable  acquaintance: — 

"  Very  lately  I  had  an  opportunity  for  some  days  together 
of  observing  Mr.  "Wesley  with  attention.     I  endeavoured  to 
consider  him  not  so  much  with  the  eye  of  a  friend,  as  with  the 
impartiality  of  a  philosopher ;  and  I  must  declare  every  hour 
I  spent  in  his  company  afforded  me  fresh  reasons  for  esteem 
and  veneration.     So  fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.     The  happi- 
ness of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in  his  countenance  ;  every  look 
showed  how  fully  he  enjoyed  •  the  gay  remembrance  of  a  life 
well  spent;'  and  wherever  he  went  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his 
own  felicity.    Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  accom- 
modated himself  to  every  sort  of  company,  and  showed  how 
happily  the  most  finished  courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the 
most  perfect  piety.     In  his  conversation  we  might  be  at  a  loss 
whether  to  admire  most  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  or  his  own  overflowing  goodness  of  heart. 
While  the  grave  and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom, 
his  sportive  sallies  of  innocent  mirth  delighted  even  the  young 
and  thoughtless  ;  and  both  saw,  in  his  uninterrupted  cheerful- 
ness, the  excellency  of  true  religion.     No  cynical  remarks  on 
the  levity  of  youth  imbittered  his  discourse ;  no  applausive 
retrospect  to  past  times  marked  his  present  discontent.     In 
biTw  even  old  age  appeared  delightful,  like  an  evening  without 
a  cloud :  and  it  was  impossible  to  observe  him  without  wish- 
ing fervently, 

1  May  my  latter  end  be  like  his ! '" 

After  the  view  we  have  presented  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  our  hero,  it  may  be  almost  superfluous  to 
attempt  a  delineation  of  his  chabactek.  As  we 
recollect,  however,  a  promise  to  this  effect  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sketch,  we  cannot  quit  ourselves  of 
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our  obligation  without  touching  upon  this  head.  To 
enter  upon  its  minute  analysis,  or  seek  to  delineate  it 
in  its  more  subtle  lines  or  delicate  shades,  our  purpose 
forbids.  The  time  and  space  would  be  wanting,  while 
there  is  no  lack  of  liking  for  the  task.  "We  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  further  remarks  to  an  illustration  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  leading  traits  of  John 
Wesley's  character,  never  so  specified,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  before,  yet  lying  so  palpably  on  the  surface, 
that  they  have  only  to  be  named  to  be  recognised. 
Without  the  pre-eminent  qualities  in  question,  no  one 
was  ever  great  and  good ;  and  as  we  have  no  scruple 
in  calling  him  great  and  good  beyond  easy  comparison, 
so  are  these  qualities  to  be  found  developed  in  him  to 
an  unusual  degree.  They  made  him  what  he  became, 
the  successful  reformer  of  his  age,  and  one  of  England's 
noblest  worthies,  while  his  system  will  make  him  a 
benefactor  to  millions  yet  unborn. 

The  distinctive  features  of  character  we  unhesitat- 
ingly ascribe  to  him,  are  an  indomitable  fiemness, 
and  a  Bor>~DLESs  BEiravoLEisrcE.  John  "Wesley  was 
a  man  in  a  singular  measure  tenax  propositi.  Where 
he  thought  himself  certainly  right  nothing  on  earth 
could  move  him.  In  all  such  cases  this  quality  is  a 
great  virtue,  but  in  cases  of  a  different  complexion  it 
is  a  great  fault.  In  questions  of  doubtful  propriety 
and  prudence  it  will  bear  the  ugly  names  of  obstinacy 
and  self-will.  But  stigmatise  it  as  we  please  there 
never  was  a  great  man  without  a  strong  will,  and  an 
infusion  of  self-reliance  sufficient  to  raise  him  above 
the  dauntings  of  opposition  and  reliance  upon  props. 
It  is  a  heritable  quality,  as  transmissible  from  father 
to  son,  as  the  sage  or  "foolish  face."  Wesley  certainly 
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derived  it  from  his  parents.  The  daughter  of  the  emi- 
nent nonconformist  rector  of  Cripplegate,  Dr.  Annes- 
ley,  who,  at  thirteen  years  of  age  had  studied  the  state- 
church  controversy,  and  made  up  her  mind,  with  force 
of  reason  too,  to  contemn  her  father's  decision,  and 
take  her  place  for  life  on  the  other  side,  cannot  he 
supposed  to  have  been  wanting  in  firmness ;  who,  fur- 
ther, would  never  renounce  her  Jacobite  respect  for 
the  jus  divinum  of  the  Stuart  kings,  nor  say  Amen  to 
her  husband's  prayers  for  him  of  the  Revolution,  nor 
bow  beneath  the  thousand  ills  of  her  married  life,  and 
pursued  the  onward,  even,  and  unwearying  tenor  of 
her  way,  undismayed  by  censure,  uncrushed  by  poverty 
and  domestic  cares,  unchanging  and  unchanged  to  the 
last,  could  not  be  wanting  in  it.  Nor  was  the  sire 
less  endowed  with  it,  though  there  was  more  of  petu- 
lant and  human  passion  in  its  display  in  him.  The 
man  whose  whole  life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
circumstances,  and  war  with  opinions,  and  a  series  of 
ill-rewarded  efforts — the  wight  who  stole  away  from 
the  dissenting  academy,  whence  they  sohoed  him  in 
vain,  and  without  consulting  friend  or  relative,  tramped 
it  to  Oxford,  and  entered  himself  a  penniless  servitor ; 
who  afterwards,  a  right  loyal  but  very  threadbare  clergy- 
man, rode  off  in  a  huff  from  his  wife,  nor  rejoined  her 
for  a  twelvemonth,  till  the  death  of  King  "William 
released  him  from  his  sturdily  kept  but  unrighteous 
vow — who  "fought  with  wild  beasts,"  for  high  church 
of  the  highest  order,  and  shrank  from  no  cuffs  he  caught 
in  such  a  cause ;  and  who,  when  his  "  Job"  was  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  that  burnt  his  parsonage,  sat  down 
to  renew  the  labour  of  years,  and  re-compose  and  re- 
write his  learned  Latin  folio :  these  are  so  many  indi- 
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cations  of  indomitable  firmness,  that  we  should  be  blind 
as  moles  to  overlook  its  presence  in  his  character.  John 
Wesley  had  the  same  unbending  sinew.  He  too  was 
made  of  stern  unpliant  stuff,  and  to  drive  the  Tiber 
back  to  its  sources  were  as  easy  a  task  as  to  turn  him 
back  from  a  course  deliberately  chosen  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  judgment.  Opponents,  strong  and  nume- 
rous enough,  he  had  to  encounter,  to  justify  concession, 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  nor  was  reason  always  so 
visibly  on  his  side  but  he  might  have  paused.  We 
shall  name  an  occasion  or  two  such  as  rarely  occur  in 
the  life  of  a  good  man,  which  signalised  the  lordliness 
of  his  will,  and  proved  him  to  be  endowed  with  a  rare 
determination.  We  omit  the  ridicule  and  minor  per- 
secutions provoked  by  the  religious  singularities  of 
his  early  career,  as  not  sufficient  to  turn  even  an  aspen- 
minded  man  who  had  any  earnest  devotion  about  him, 
from  his  way,  and  note  his  first  most  trying  decision, 
that  by  which  he  was  led  to  renounce  his  father's 
living. 

Shortly  before  his  father's  decease  it  occurred  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  looking  anxiously  forward  to  its 
fortunes,  and  those  of  his  parish,  how  desirable  it  would 
be  that  his  son  John  should  succeed  him  in  his  cure, 
at  once  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  religious  care  he 
had  exercised  over  his  parishioners,  and  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  might  retain  their  accustomed  home  at 
the  parsonage.  Here  was  every  consideration  to  move 
a  susceptible  man, — regard  for  souls,  veneration  for  a 
parent  in  the  ministry,  respect  for  hoar  hairs  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  Christian  and 
family  ties  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  all  put 
before  him  in  a  strain  of  uncommon  force  and  pathos 
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by  his  father  in  his  final  appeal.     Thus  wrote  the  aged 
father  to  his  son  at  Oxford : — 

"Thus  is  the  case  before  us:  put  all  the  circumstances 
together :  if  you  are  not  indifferent  whether  the  labours  of  an 
aged  father,  for  above  forty  years  in  God's  vineyard,  be  lost, 
and  the  fences  of  it  trodden  down  and  destroyed ;  if  you  con- 
sider that  Mr.  "W.  must  in  all  probability  succeed  me  if  you  do 
not,  and  that  the  prospect  of  that  mighty  Nimrod's  coming 
hither  shocks  my  soul,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  bringing  down 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ; — if  you  have  any  care 
for  our  family,  which  must  be  dismally  shattered  as  soon  as  I 
am  dropt — if  you  reflect  on  the  dear  love  and  longing  which 
this  poor  people  has  for  you,  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to 
do  God  the  more  service,  and  the  plenteousness  of  the  harvest 
consisting  of  near  two  thousand  souls,  whereas  you  have  not 
many  more  souls  in  the  University — you  may  perhaps  alter 
your  mind,  and  bend  your  will  to  His,  who  has  promised  if  in 
all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him,  he  will  direct  our  paths." 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  ourselves  the  rock  fortress 
that  could  have  withstood  such  artillery  as  this.  "We 
incline  to  fear  that  the  red  hot  shot  of  arguments  like 
these  must  have  fired  our  magazine  and  blown  up  our 
defences.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  our  hero. 
He  was  devout,  affectionate,  and  filial,  but  firm ;  so 
notoriously  so,  that  his  elder  brother  Samuel,  writing 
to  him  on  the  subject,  in  December,  1734,  says:  "Tester- 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  wherein  he  tells 
me  you  are  unalterably  resolved  not  to  accept  of  a 
certain  living  if  you  could  get  it.  After  this  declara- 
tion I  believe  no  one  can  move  your  mind  but  Him 
who  made  it."  The  question  was,  in  fact,  decided,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  determination,  the 
ground  of  decision  being,  not  the  comparative  merits 
of  Epworth  and  Oxford,  as  fields  of  usefulness,  but 
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something  more  exclusively  personal.  He  felt  as  many 
a  man  in  earnest  about  salvation  has  felt  before  and 
Bince,  that  the  care  of  his  own  soul  is  of  prime  import- 
ance, and  must  be  especially  regarded  in  every  measure 
we  adopt ;  that  the  neglect  of  self  is  ill  compensated 
by  saving  benefit  to  others,  or  any  advantage  of  an 
earthly  kind.  For  reasons  given  with  great  length 
and  clearness,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  concluded  a 
continued  residence  at  Oxford  essential  to  his  soul's 
peace  and  welfare.  "  The  point  is,"  he  says, "  whether 
I  shall  or  shall  not  work  out  my  salvation,  whether  I 
shall  serve  Christ  or  Belial."  The  semi-monastic  life 
of  the  university  was  essential  to  the  very  life  of  piety 
in  his  heart,  according  to  his  views  at  that  juncture ; 
therefore  Epworth,  with  its  long  list  of  prudential  make* 
weights,  kicked  the  beam. 

Now  Wesley  was  humanly  right.  His  personal 
relation  to  eternity  outweighed  all  other  considerations 
to  his  awakened  soul.  He  felt,  as  few  men  feel,  how 
solemn  a  thing  it  is  to  die.  His  resolution  was  based 
upon  the  sentiment  of  his  own  hymn  in  after  days: — 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, ' 
A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never  dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

And  Wesley  was  mvro:LY  right.  If  ever  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  to  do  with  the  moral  movements  of  men,  its 
operation  is  discernible  in  this  case.  It  was  of  infinite' 
moment  to  the  world  that  Wesley's  decision  should 
have  been  what  it  was,  and  of  equal  moment  to  hia 
own  peace  of  conscience  that  it  should  have  been  correct. 
The  mode  in  which  he  viewed  the  question,  sets  him 
right  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and  the  results  that' 
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followed  justified  his  decision.  His  father  would  have 
involved  him  in  a  maze  of  nice  casuistry — puzzled  him 
by  a  complex  tangle  of  motives  and  influences — but 
wiser  than  he,  and  more  free  from  bias,  the  son  looks 
at  it  in  the  simple,  proper  light,  that  of  duty,  and  gives 
utterance  to  the  following  sentiments,  which  are  sub- 
limely true: — 

"  I  do  not  say  that  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  my  first,  or  my 
principal  consideration,  but  my  only  one :  since  all  that  are 
not  implied  in  this  are  absolutely  of  no  weight;  in  presence  of 
this  they  all  vanish  away,  they  are  less  than  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.  And  indeed  till  all  other  considerations  were  set 
aside,  I  could  never  come  to  any  clear  determination  ;  till  my 
eye  was  single  my  whole  body  was  full  of  darkness.  Every 
consideration  distinct  from  this  threw  a  shadow  over  all  the 
objects  I  had  in  view,  and  was  such  a  cloud  as  no  light  could 
penetrate.  Whereas  so  long  as  I  can  keep  my  eye  single,  and 
steadily  fixed  on  the  glory  of  God,  I  have  no  more  doubt  of 
the  way  wherein  I  should  go,  than  of  the  shining  of  the  sun 
at  noon-day." 

Well  said,  clear  head,  and  stoutly  done,  brave  heart, 
though  there  were  natural  yearnings  and  fond  misgiv- 
ings in  thy  way !  In  questions  of  duty  thou  didst 
clearly  see  duty  alone  is  to  be  consulted.  Thou 
didst  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood;  these  had 
crushed  thy  conscience  and  warped  thy  will,  and  re- 
versed thy  decision.  Thou  didst  take  the  matter  to 
the  infallible  oracle,  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne; 
like  Hezekiah  thou  didst  lay  it  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Most  High,  and  tremulously  say, "  That  which  I  know 
not  teach  thou  me,"  and  thou  wert  rewarded  with  a 
divine  intimation, "  This  is  the  way!"  Thou  didst  thus 
hate  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  house,  and 
take  up  thy  cross  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's ; 
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but  thy  more  than  natural,  thy  Christian  firmness, 
reaped  its  recompense  even  here,  for  thou  receivedst  a 
hundredfold  now,  even  in  this  time,  houses  and  breth- 
ren, and  sisters  and  mothers,  and  children ;  and  long 
since,  hast  thou  received  in  heaven,  eternal  life.  Stoic 
fortitude,  Roman  daring,  hide  your  heads  before  such 
firmness  as  this.  Epictetus  is  a  jest,  and  Regulus, 
"egregius  exul,"  a  fable,  when  compared  with  this 
plain  narrative  of  modern  heroism.  Here,  however, 
was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  John  Wesley's  cha- 
racter, broadly  portrayed,  deeply  coloured,  boldly  thrown 
up  from  the  canvass,  and  giving  happy  omen  of  his 
future  career. 

The  firmness  which  marked  his  decision  here,  the 
same  which  forbade  discouragement  and  retractation 
at  Oxford,  where,  after  a  short  absence,  he  found  his 
flock  of  twenty-seven  persons  reduced  to  five,  and  which 
made  him  resist  the  authorities  at  G-eorgiar,  was  pecu- 
liarly shown  in  his  relations  to  the  Church  of  England 
throughout  his  life.  In  the  line  of  remarks  this  topic 
opens,  we  shall  describe  simply  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  neither  apologise  for  Wesley  nor  condemn  the 
Church.  He  was  never  a  Dissenter  in  his  own  view 
of  the  word,  and  never  wished  his  followers  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  prevailing  order  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  community,  and  this  order,  in  his  own 
church,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  disturb,  at  the  instance 
of  what  he  deemed  sufficiently  valid  reasons.  What- 
ever his  followers  may  urge  in  defence  of  his  measures, 
they  were  obviously  at  odds  with  ecclesiastical  order. 
We  have  a  very  remarkable  conversation  of  John  Wes- 
ley with  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1739,  on 
the  subject  of  justification  by  faith,  in  which,  after 
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disposing  of  that  topic,  Wesley's  proceedings  are  can- 
vassed in  the  terms  we  shall  presently  cite,  the  whole 
going  in  proof  of  two  things,  the  one  how  careful  he 
was  in  the  outset  of  his  career  to  encroach  as  little  as 
possible  upon  canonical  order,  and  the  other,  that,  at 
the  call  of  apprehended  duty,  he  was  prepared  to  go 
any  lengths  in  violation  of  it. 

The  Bishop  says  :  "  Mr.  Wesley,  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you :  I  once  thought  you  and  Mr.  Whitefield  well-meaning 
men,  but  I  cannot  think  so  now.  For  I  have  heard  more  of 
you;  matters  of  fact." — 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Wesley. — "  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  are  those  facts  you 
have  heard  ? " 

Bishop. — "I  hear  you  administer  the  sacrament  in  your 
societies." 

Mr.  W. — "My  Lord,  I  never  did  yet,  and  believe  never 
shall." 

Bishop. — "I  hear  too,  many  people  fall  into  fits  in  your 
iocieties,  and  that  you  pray  over  them." 

Mr.  W. — "  I  do  so,  my  Lord,  when  any  show,  by  strong  cries 
and  tears,  that  their  soul  is  in  deep  anguish ;  I  frequently 
pray  to  God  to  deliver  them  from  it,  and  our  prayer  is  often 
heard  in  that  hour." 

Bishop. — "  Very  extraordinary  indeed !  Well,  Sir,  since  you 
ask  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  very  freely.  You  have  no 
business  here.  You  are  not  commissioned  to  preach  in  this 
diocese.    Therefore  I  advise  you  to  go  hence." 

Mr,  W. — "  My  Lord,  mv  business  on  earth  is  to  do  what 
bood  I  can.   Wherever,  therefore,  I  think  I  do  most  good, 

THERE  MUST  I  STAY  SO  LONG  AS  I  THINK  SO.  At  PRESENT  I 
THINK    I    CAN    DO    MOST    GOOD    HERE,  THEREFORE    HERE  I  STAY. 

\s  to  my  preaching  here,  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel,  where- 
;ver  I  am  in  the  habitable  world.  Your  Lordship  knows,  being 
ordained  a  priest,  by  the  commission  I  then  received,  I  am  a 
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priest  of  the  Church  Universal ;  and  being  ordained  a  fellow 
of  a  college,  I  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  cure,  but  have 
an  indeterminate  commission  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in 
any  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive that  in  preaching  here  by  this  commission  I  break  any 
human  law.  When  I  am  convinced  I  do,  then  it  will  be  time 
to  ask,  Shall  I  obey  God  or  man?  But  if  I  should  be  convincfif 
in  the  meanwhile,  that  I  could  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  in  any  other  place  more  than  in  Bristol, 
in  that  hour,  by  God's  help,  I  will  go  hence,  which,  till  then, 
I  may  not." 

Whatever  the  effect  of  this  dainty  speech  upon  the 
equanimity  of  the  good  bishop,  the  other  party  was 
doubtless  as   calm  as  men  of  strong  will  and  fixed 
determination  usually  are,   and  as  respectful  as  his 
punctilious  courtesy  would  constrain  him  to  be.    The 
incident  was  John  Wesley  to  the  life,  and  laid  open 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  terms  upon  which  his  co- 
operation with  the  Establishment  was  to  be  retained. 
They  were  just  these.     If  I  am  allowed  to  combat  the 
prevailing  vices  of  the  land,  the  ignorance,  irreligion, 
semibarbarism,  and  brutality  in  my  own  way,  irregular 
it  may  be,  but  desperate  cases  require  desperate  reme* 
dies,  and  if  you,  clergy  and  bishops,  will  undertake  to 
feed  and  watch  over  the  restored  wanderers  I  bring 
back  to  the  fold ; — or  if  you  will  not  do  so  much  as 
this,  but  will  simply  not  oppose  the  measures  I  employ 
to  do  good — why  thus  and  then  I  am  yours,  unre- 
servedly and  entirely  yours ;  but  if  you  malign  and 
thwart  and  persecute  an  earnest  brother  who  would 
help  you  to  do  your  work,  and  whose  heart  bleedg 
over  the  perishing  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures,  why 
then  be  it  known  to  you,  that  by  a  commission  higher 
than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  am 
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authorised  and  determined  to  persevere.  Souls  must 
be  awakened,  converted,  saved ;  if  in  connexion  with 
the  church  of  my  adoption,  covered  with  its  shield  and 
sanction,  well ;  but  if  not,  the  work  must  be  done  at 
all  hazards. 

Watson  has  well  expressed  this  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Wesley."  He  says  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  during  canonical  hours  by  the  founder  of  Me- 
thodism in  a  few  of  his  chapels,  that  it  was  "  a  mea- 
sure which,  like  other  inconsistencies  of  a  similar  kind, 
grew  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  warring  with  and  re- 
strained by  strong  prepossessions." 

And  this  is  the  language  of  all  his  further  acts  of 
disconformity  to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the 
Establishment.  He  never  contemplated  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sect,  much  less  of  an  enemy  or  rival  to  the 
Church  of  England.  A  sect  nevertheless  grew  up  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  frowned  upon  and  thrown  off 
by  its  mother,  yet  clinging  with  natural  fondness  to 
the  parent  who  still  disowns  it,  and  with  that  sect  he 
feared  not  in  evil  and  in  good  repute  to  identify  him- 
self. Crossed  in  his  course  by  those  authorities  he 
would  fain  have  conciliated,  and  of  whom  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  speak  evil,  he  would  not  be  turned 
from  it.  His  mind  was  made  up.  Opposition  wrought 
the  contrary  way  with  him.  Pressure  did  but  confirm 
his  resolution  as  it  hardens  concrete.  His  parish  was 
the  world.  He  would  not  provoke  enmity  ;  he  would 
not  give  offence ;  but  he  would  call  no  man  Master  to 
the  enslavement  of  his  opinions  or  the  fettering  of  his 
free  action.  He  had  a  divine  Master,  and  to  Him  alone 
would  he  refer  his  conduct — to  Him  alone  stand  or  fall. 

That  Wesley  had  looked  the  bugbear  separation  in 
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the  face,  and  was  not  to  be  frightened  even  by  such  a 
contingency   from   his  apprehended  duty,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  so  early  as  1744, 
nearly  fifty  years  before  his  death.  In  these  the  question 
is  asked  :  "  Do  you  not  entail  a  schism  on  the  Church? 
that  is,  is  it  not  probable  that  your  hearers,  after  your 
death,   will  be  scattered  into  all  sects  and  parties  ?  or 
that  they  will  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect?" 
And  to  this  the  answers  are  :  "  1.  "We  are  persuaded 
the  body  of  our  hearers  will  even  after  our  death  re- 
main in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  thrust  out.  2.  We 
believe,    notwithstanding,   either  that  they  will   be 
thrust  out,  or  that  they  will  leaven  the  whole  Church. 
3.  We  do,  and  will  do,  all  we  can  to  prevent  those  con- 
sequences which  are  supposed  likely  to  happen  after 
our  death.     4.  But  we  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  saving  souls  while 
we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which  may  possibly 
or  probably  happen  after  we  are  dead." 

Every  reader  of  it  must  allow  that  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  document — more  like  prophecy  than  spe- 
culation— for  as  it  surmises  so  it  was.  If  they  were 
thrust  out — these  few  good  men  in  Methodism's 
earliest  days — they  were  prepared  to  go  out,  with  no 
misgivings  as  to  their  guidance,  and  no  fears  as  to 
their  fortunes  ;  and,  we  may  add,  with  few  regrets, 
except  for  those  whom  they  were  to  leave  behind 
them,  who  thus  counted  themselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life.  Thus  early,  then,  before  circumstances 
eventuated  in  excision,  the  strong-hearted  reformer 
showed  that  he  did  not  fear  the  thing  Dissent,  al- 
though he  never  courted  nor  owned  the  name. 

The  history  of  Wesley's  relations  to  the  Established 
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Church  is  traced  -with  elaborate  skill  in  "  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine"  for  1829,  in  a  series  of  papers 
generally  understood  to  be  from  the  practised  pen  of 
Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith,  a  short  paragraph  from  which 
we  venture  to  extract : — 

"Unequivocal  as  were  Mr.  "Wesley's  professions  of  fidelity 
to  the  Church,  his  actions,  to  a  prejudiced  mind,  have  the  sem- 
blance of  inconsistency.  As  a  departure  from  strict  church- 
manship  may  be  mentioned  field-preaching,  the  employment 
of  lay-preachers,  the  erection  of  chapels  unconsecrated  and 
not  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  use  of  extem- 
pore prayers  himself,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  in  his 
societies,  class-meetings,  band-meetings,  love-feasts,  and 
watch-nights,  under  an  economy  exclusively  his  own  ;  and 
the  annual  conferences  of  his  preachers.  "When  to  these 
obvious  innovations  we  add  the  commencement  of  a  financial 
economy  for  the  support  of  the  preachers  and  the  spread  of 
religious  truth,  we  perceive  the  rudiments  of  a  system  in- 
tended indeed  to  be  auxiliary  to,  but  partly  independent  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  true  solution  of  the  whole  case, 
and  one  which  obviates  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  is 
Mr.  Wesley's  persuasion  that  he  was  bettering  the  Establish- 
ment by  measures  which  he  hoped  would  eventually  be  recog- 
nised. The  apology  for  his  numerous  deviations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  settled  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Divine  blessing  ;  and  that  the  adequate  occasion 
of  his  mission  was  the  total  degeneracy  of  the  Church.  Act- 
ing from  this  impulse,  and  without  any  previous  design  or 
plan  at  all,  '  everything  arose  just  as  the  occasion  offered.' 
And  while  his  attachment  to  the  Church  was  truly  conscien- 
tious, equally  so  was  his  determination  to  innovate  as  Provi- 
dence should  direct  him.  His  language,  equally  with  hie 
actions,  indicated  the  self-impelling  convictions  of  the  Re- 
former. '  Nevertheless,'  says  he,  '  as  the  generality  even  of 
religious  people,  who  do  not  understand  my  notions  of  acting, 
and  who  on  the  one  hand  hear  me  profess  that  I  will  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  Church,  and  on  the  other,  that  I  do  vary  from  it 
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in  these  instances,  they  will  naturally  think  I  am  incon- 
sistent with  myself.  And  they  cannot  but  think  so,  unless 
they  bear  in  mind  my  two  principles  : — the  one,  that  I  dare  not 
separate  from  the  Church, — that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sin  so 
to  do  ;  the  other,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  sin  not  to  vary 
from  it  in  the  points  above  mentioned.'  " 

He  was  clearly  not  a  nonconformist  in  his  own 
apprehension,  whatever  lie  may  be  in  ours.  But  he 
had  embarked  upon  a  sea  of  conscientious  service,  and 
he  evidently  did  not  much  care  whither  it  drifted  him. 
Like  Columbus,  he  was  confident  that  it  would  laud 
him  in  the  proper  place.  He  therefore  looked  out 
upon  the  waste  before  him,  as  fearless  as  the  high- 
souled  Genoese, — 

"  Or  like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surprise — 
Silent  upon  a  peak  of  Darien." 

This  is  evidently  the  philosophy  of  the  case,  as  felt 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  But  so  completely  had  the  venerable 
leader  of  the  movement  habituated  himself  to  the 
independent  action  of  his  society,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  current  of  his 
life,  principles,  and  anticipations  (see  "Minutes  of 
Conference  "  for  1744,  just  cited),  nor  more  certainly 
have  secured  his  approval,  than  the  distinctive  position 
this  body  has  since  taken  up,  neither  controlled  by  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  hostile  to  it.  That  body 
seems  to  have  embodied  in  the  happiest  way  the  spirit 
and  pattern  of  its  founder,  when  it  defined  its  general 
policy  towards  the  Establishment  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  Methodism  exists  in  a  friendly  relation  with 
the   Establishment.     In   all  its  oflicial  writings  and 
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sanctioned  publications,  though  often  called  to  defend 
itself  against  intemperate  clergymen,  it  treats  the 
Church  itself  with  respect  and  veneration,  and  cor- 
dially rejoices  in  the  advance  of  its  religious  character 
and  legitimate  moral  influence." 

This  in  our  judgment  is  right  and  dignified,  and  just 
what  the  founder  of  Methodism  would  have  approved. 
"We  would  not  have  any  church  in  its  coepobate 
capacity  exceed  a  simple  protest  in  its  opposition  to 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country.  But  our 
views  on  this  head  would  be  very  imperfectly  stated, 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  eveey  individual  of  every 

RELIGIOUS  BODY  SHOULD  BE  LEET  AT  PEEFECT  LIBERTY 
TO  ENTERTAIN  HIS  PEIVATE  CONVICTIONS,  AND  TO 
PUBLISH  THEM  IN  ANY  WAY  HE  MAY  THINK  BEST, 
EITHEE  BY  THE  PEESS  OE  OTHEEWISE — UNIIAMPEEED 
EITHEE  BY  THE  COEPOEATE  ACTION  OE  HIS  CHUECH, 
OE    THE    EXPEESSION    OF    ITS    OPINION.      The   limit  we 

assign  to  aggression  by  one  ecclesiastical  body  upon 
another  ecclesiastical  body,  we  would  be  the  last  to 
impose  as  a  fetter  upon  the  spontaneous  activities  or 
the  settled  convictions  of  individuals.  That  may  be 
imperative  in  them  which  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient in  a  religious  community. 

In  the  unbending  firmness  of  our  hero  wo  see  much 
of  the  gracious  man, — the  man  whose  heart  is  esta- 
blished with  grace, — but  we  see  also  in  it  largely  the 
man  John  Wesley.  We  fancy  we  perceive  in  it  no 
less  somewhat  of  the  sturdiness  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. John  Bull  will  not  be  badgered  and  browbeaten 
any  more  than  he  will  be  coaxed  and  cajoled  into  what 
his  strong  determination  opposes  ;  and  Wesley  in  his 
nervous  English,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  steady  good 
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sense,  and  his  unconquerable  will,  displayed  some  of 
the  most  respectable  and  salient  points  of  the  Saxon 
character,  belonging  by  unmistakeable  evidence  to 
that  family  of  the  Bulls,  which,  notwithstanding  all  its 
faults,  has  no  few  qualities  to  admire.  There  is  in  his 
rigid  firmness,  moreover,  something  of  his  puritan  an- 
cestry,— one  point  at  least  in  which  Bishop  "Warburton 
was  right.  His  blood  was  vitiated  with  their  stubborn 
humour,  if  it  be  a  vice.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Islimael  by  both  father's  and  mother's  side  at  a  single 
remove,  and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  turn  out 
other  than  he  did.  But  we  pause ;  John  Wesley  was 
frank,  generous,  open,  simple  as  a  child,  confiding, 
plastic  and  persuasible  where  a  man  had  right  upon 
his  side,  but  where  himself  was  right  he  was  positive — 
to  a  fault  ? — no,  to  perfection  ;  and  it  had  been  a  less 
miracle  to  move  a  mountain  into  the  sea  than  to  move 
him  from  his  purpose.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the 
man  and  his  work. 

One  of  his  letters  to  a  bishop  may  be  quoted  here, 
in  proof  of  his  fixed  determination  to  let  no  trifles 
impede  his  course  of  imagined  duty.  It  is  almost 
epigrammatic  in  its  brevity,  and  breathes  in  its  very 
curtness  the  "  Wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me  ?  "  of  Scottish 
defiance.  Objection  was  made,  it  would  appear,  to  his 
occupying  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  after  he 
had  become  fully  committed  to  his  spiritual  knight- 
errantry,  and  the  following  is  the  laconic  vindication 
of  his  right : — 

"  My  Lord, — Several  years  ago,  the  churchwardens  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  informed  Dr.  Gibson,  then  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  'My  Lord,  Mr.  Bateman,  our  rector,  invites  Mr. 
Wesley  very  frequently  to  preach  in  his  church.'    The  Bishop 
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replied,  « And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  have  no  right 
to  hinder  him.  Mr.  Wesley  is  a  clergyman  regularly  ordained, 
and  under  no  ecclesiastical  censure.' 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

"  John  "Wesley." 

To  no  one  was  Regent  Murray's  saying  at  the  grave 
of  John  Knox  ever  more  applicable  than  to  our  intre- 
pid modern  John : — 

"  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

Unbounded  benevolence  was  another  leading 
trait  in  his  character.  This  was  the  basis  of  his  life, 
the  spring  of  his  self-denial  and  his  labours.  A  re- 
cluse at  Oxford,  musty  folios,  and  metaphysics,  could 
not  extinguish  the  smouldering  fire  within — 

"  He  thought  as  a  sage,  but  he  felt  as  a  man." 

Afterwards  the  fire  burst  forth ;  he  kindled,  as  he  flew 
over  the  world,  a  flaming  seraph  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
At  the  University,  his  benevolence  led  him  into 
frightful  prisons  and  condemned  cells,  into  hospital 
and  lazar-house,  from  the  society  of  the  common- 
room  and  beloved  books,  to  converse  with  felons  and 
miserable  sufferers.  It  curtailed  his  bread  and  his 
dress,  it  debarred  him  of  the  comfort  of  a  well-shorn 
head,  it  led  to  a  course  of  self-sacrifice  and  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wretched  and  the  sinful,  which  put 
his  sincerity  sorely  to  the  test,  and  lasted  with  his 
life.  His  heart  bled  for  the  world;  he  beheld  sin 
bursting  out  in  blotches  of  sorrow  all  over  the  face  of 
society,  and  he  longed  to  purify,  console,  and  heal. 
He  could  not  look  upon  men  drawn  unto  death,  and 
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ready  to  be  slain,  without  attempting  their  rescue. 
He  saw  no  hope  for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  but  in 
the  labours  and  voluntary  gifts  of  Christians  for  their 
salvation.  He  felt  for  their  fate,  but,  eminently  prac- 
tical, he  felt  in  bed  and  board,  in  clothing  and  com- 
fort. His  was  sumptuary  sensibility  more  than  tear- 
ful, active  compassion  rather  than  passive.  Merely 
because  more  easy  of  illustration,  and  not  for  a 
moment  putting  it  in  comparison  with  the  ardour  of 
his  soul  to  do  good,  we  adduce  his  monetary  benevo- 
lence in  proof  of  our  point — a  benevolence  which 
would  give  all,  do  all,  reserve  nothing,  provided  it 
could  but  win  a  revenue  of  glory  to  Grod  and  happi- 
ness to  wretched  men.  Never  did  any  man  part  with 
money  more  freely.  His  charities  knew  no  limit  but 
his  means.  He  gave  away  all  that  he  had  beyond 
bare  provision  for  his  present  wants.  He  began  this 
procedure  early,  and  never  left  off  till  he  had  done 
with  earth.  In  his  first  year  at  college  he  received 
£30,  and  making  £28  suffice  for  his  necessities,  he 
gave  away  in  charities  40s.  The  next  year  he  received 
£60,  but  still  making  £28  meet  his  expenditure,  he 
gave  away  £32.  The  third  year  he  received  £90,  and 
gave  away  £62.  His  receipts  in  the  fourth  year  in- 
creased by  the  same  sum  as  before,  and  out  of  £120 
he  gave  away  all  but  his  primitive  £28.  And  thus  he 
acted  through  life,  having  given  away  in  charities,  it 
is  believed,  as  much  as  £30,000,  without  a  moment's 
thought  for  himself;  his  hands  open  as  day,  his  heart 
the  dwelling-place  of  kindness.  His  generous  and  un- 
stinted liberality  finds  its  most  convincing  proof  in  his 
circumstances  at  death.  He  had  often  and  publicly 
declared  that  his  own  hands  should  be  his  executors, 
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and  that,  if  he  died  worth  £10  beyond  the  value  of 
his  books,  and  other  inconsiderable  items,  he  would 
give  the  world  leave  to  call  him  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
He  made  all  he  could,  and  his  publications  were 
numerous  and  profitable ;  he  saved  all  he  could,  not 
wasting  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  paper;  and  then  he 
gave  all  he  could,  with  an  angel's  sublime  disregard 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  wealth  the  world  sets  such 
store  by.  The  notion  that  he  must  be  enriching  him- 
self prevailed  even  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  telling  him 
that  the  Commissioners  could  not  doubt  but  that  he 
had  plate,  of  which  he  had  neglected  to  make  entry, 
and  requiring  him  immediately  to  send  a  proper 
return.  The  following  was  his  answer : — "  Sir,  I 
have  two  silver  teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  at 
Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many 
around  me  want  bread.  Tour  obedient  servant,  John 
"Wesley."  His  chaise  and  horses,  his  clothes,  and  a 
few  trifles  of  that  kind,  were  all,  his  books  excepted, 
that  lie  left  at  his  death.  Thus  he  laid  not  up  trea- 
sure upon  earth,  but  in  heaven — a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  he  might  lay  hold  upon 
eternal  life.  Free  from  the  love  of  money  and  the 
impulse  of  ambition,  the  two  most  ordinary  motive's 
of  action  among  civilized  men,  what  powerful  prin- 
ciple sustained  him  in  his  lifelong  career  of  labour 
and  endurance,  self-denial  and  responsibility  ?  One 
that  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  his  un- 
friendly critics  and  biographers — a  strong  sense  of 
duty  springing  from  love  to  God.     The  stanza  of 
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the  hymn,  so  much  upon  his  lips  on  his  dying  bed,  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  his  heart,  that  opens  up  the 
mystery  of  a  life  otherwise  inexplicable : — 

"  I  '11  praise  my  Maker  while  I  've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death 

Praise  shall  employ  my  noblest  powers  : 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 
While  life  and  thought  and  being  last, 
Or  immortality  endures." 

And  when  the  daughters  of  music  were  brought  low, 
and  the  death-rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat,  when  lip 
and  limb  were  alike  stiffening  in  the  paralysis  and 
collapse  of  death,  the  last  feeble  effort  of  his  voice 
was  put  forth  in  syllabling 

"  I  '11  praise — I  '11  praise." 

Thus  died  John  Wesley, — an  end  in  harmony  with 
his  life.  Our  Euthanasia  shapes  itself  into  resem- 
blance to  his  dismissal: — "Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his !  " 

But  we  cannot  leave  our  subject  even  here,  without 
adverting  to  one  of  the  finest  forms  in  which  the  bene- 
volence of  this  great  man  showed  itself — one  of  the 
finest  forms,  in  fact,  which  it  can  assume  amid  the 
war  of  parties  and  clash  of  religious  discord — namely, 

HIS     ENLARGED     CHARITY    TOWARD    RELIGIONISTS    OF 

every  name.  We  believe  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  in  which  he  was  the  assailant ;  and  that  it  was 
only  when  covered  with  the  blackest  aspersions  affect- 
ing his  character  and  creed  that  he  came  forth  to 
make  his  modest,  and  in  most  cases,  convincing  apolo- 
gies.    The  unmeasured  invectives  of  many  a  Thersitesj 
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both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  he  met  with  the 
philosophic  gentleness  and  gravity  of  a  Ulysses.  He 
seldom  forgot,  in  the  heat  of  polemics,  what  was  due 
to  himself  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian. 

His  Catholicity  is  seen  in  the  constant  object  of 
his  labours,  which  was  not  to  raise  a  new  sect  among 
other  sects,  but  to  revive  the  languid  spirit  of  religion 
in  all,  and  especially  in  his  own  beloved  church.  That 
ever  his  work  and  people  took  another  direction,  was 
not  owing  to  any  crafty  scheme,  long  a-hatching  in  his 
own  bosom,  but  to  the  bent  of  circumstances  and  the 
preference  of  the  people  themselves.  And  here  we 
feel  bound  to  interpose  another  measure  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  hero,  subordinate  it  may  be,  yet  worthy 
of  distinct  observation — it  was  this.  Not  that  with 
the  skill  of  an  architect  he  drew  his  elaborate  plan 
before  he  set  to  work,  perfect  in  its  elevation  and  de- 
tails, minute  in  its  specifications,  and  accurately  cal- 
culated as  to  cost  in  every  particular.  The  only  cost 
he  ever  counted  was  the  amount  of  personal  devoted- 
ness  he  was  prepared  to  exhibit ;  and  there,  in  truth, 
lie  knew  no  reserve.  He  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  His  greatness 
is  rather  seen  in  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  his  plans 
to  the  surprising  emergencies  of  his  career ;  in  meet- 
ing every  difficulty  as  it  rose,  with  the  exact  measure 
that  relieved  it;  in  looking,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
consummate  general,  on  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
directing  his  forces,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  machine, 
rather  than  with  the  contingencies  incidental  to  a 
mass  of  independent  minds.  I  know  not  how,  with 
sufficient  strength,  to  express  my  admiration  of 
Wesley's  singular  greatness  in  this  point  of  view.     To 
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sketch  a  beautiful  theory,  and  help  to  work  it  out,  is 
an  accomplishment  within  reach  of  most  minds ;  but 
to  meet  emergencies  with  masterly  measures,  is  the 
rare  felicity  of  few.     A  crisis  is  usually  met  by  tem- 
porary  expedients,  which  often  only  complicate  the 
distress,  more   perplexingly  embarrass  the  difficulty, 
and,  even  where  successful  for  the  moment,  are  but 
of    shortlived    efficacy;   but  the  eminence   of   John 
Lesley's  talent  is   shown,  and  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  his  plans,  in  the  flexibility  and  perpetuity 
of  his  system.     Precisely  the  same  machinery  which 
he  called  into  operation  at  the  bidding  of  necessity, 
is  in  operation  now,  when  the  necessity  that  evoked 
it  has  ceased  to  exist,  thus  proved  to  be  as  adapted 
for  the  maturity  of  a  great  connexion,  as  for  its  in- 
fancy:— its  governing  conference,  its  itinerating  minis- 
ters, its  stewards  for  its  temporalities,  its  classes,  pay- 
ments, love-feasts,  for  the  nurture  of  the  hopeful,  the 
teaching  of  the  ignorant,  the  edification  of  all.     Like 
our  unequalled  British  constitution,  a  positive  bless- 
ing we  will  not  consent  to  part  with  for  the  possible 
advantages  of  parchment  constitutions  and  enthusiast 
theories,  it  is  a  system  of  wise  adaptations  and  gradual 
growth.  Such  is  the  system  of  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism, attaining  a  harmony  and  precision  of  working, 
during  the  forty  years  of  its  consolidation  under  his 
own  eye,  and  exhibiting  since  then  a  power  of  develop- 
ment in  proportion  to  any  supposable  demand  upon 
it,  which  it  were  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  improve. 
Esto  perpetua  !     Long  may  it  remain  a  monument  of 
his  far-reaching  wisdom,  the  creation  of  his  pious  zeal, 
a  pattern  to  the  church,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world ! 
But  to  return  to  the  catholicity  of  "Wesley.     Though 
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he  was  thrown  up,  by  force  of  events,  to  the  surface 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical  sea,  over  whose  subject  deep 
he  rode  with  princely  port,  stilling  the  noise  of  the 
waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people,  a  very  Neptune 
in  his  regal  car,  whose  sovereignty  every  crested  billow 
seemed  to  own  by  instant  subsidence — yet  never  did 
he  seek  proselytes  to  mere  Methodism,  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  his  neighbours  were  the  converted  people  of 
God,  whatever  communion  they  might  belong  to. 
The  author  of  this  sketch  ventures  to  hope,  that  he 
himself  loves  from  his  heart  every  creature  of  G-od, 
and  cannot  recollect  any  period  of  his  religious  life 
in  which  he  would  cross  his  threshold  to  make  any 
pious  man  of  any  communion  a  member  of  his  own, 
yet  would  he  be  reluctant  to  put  his  charity  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  this  heavenly-minded  man.  In 
Wesley  it  was  the  element  he  breathed,  the  garb  he 
habitually  wore,  the  very  life  of  his  life,  the  very  soul 
of  his  soul.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  proselytism, 
and  deprecated  at  least  the  name  of  separation.  He 
never  put  his  peculiar  views  above  the  fundamentals 
of  the  faith  ;  nor,  where  the  differences  were  the  great- 
est between  himself  and  others,  did  he  for  a  moment 
forget  that  "  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 
Candour  must  admit,  however,  that  invective  fell 
without  lack  of  stint  upon  the  clerical  body  at  large, 
and  all  supposed  hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  enthu- 
siastic predicants.  But  not  from  "Wesley  himself.  It 
neither  adds  to  our  respect  for  the  men,  nor  our  satis- 
faction in  the  work,  that  they  should  have  gloried  in 
opening  their  mouths  so  freely  "  against  the  letter- 
learned  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England"  (White- 
field's  Journal),  and  in  denouncing  "  the  learned  rabbis 
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of  the  Church  of  England"  (Seward's  Journal),  as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his  generation.  None  but  a 
very  coarse  appetite  could  digest  diet  so  strong  as  the 
following  against  Archbishop  Tillotson : — "  Judas  sold 
his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  the  archbishop 
got  a  better  price,  perhaps  thirty  bags  of  gold,  or 
more." — Lavington's  "  Enthusiasm  of  the  Papists  and 
the  Methodists  Considered."  So  far  from  indulging 
in  such  reflections  as  these,  the  great  founder  of  Me- 
thodism believed  that  a  strong  vein  of  piety  ran 
through  the  life  and  death  even  of  many  Romanists, 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe  and  Ignatius  Loyola  himself. 
He  believed  that  Pelagius,  the  Montanists,  and  other 
early  heretics,  as  they  are  called,  might  be  wise  and 
holy  men,  despite  their  ignominious  reputation ;  and, 
while  he  vindicates  the  orthodoxy  of  Michael  Servetus, 
has,  in  the  same  breath,  a  word  of  commendation  for 
John  Calvin :  "  I  believe  that  Calvin  was  a  great 

INSTRUMENT  OP  GrOD  ;   AND  THAT  HE  WAS  A  WISE  AND 

pious  man."  His  enlarged  charity  deemed  the  heathen 
capable  of  eternal  life,  and  opened  heaven  even  to  the 
brute  creation.  Wesley  was  a  man  to  be  loved.  In 
these  speculative  views  he  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong ;  but  they  are  an  index  to  his  soul,  and  prove 
that  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  he  was  certainly 
not  a  narrow  sectarist,  nor  a  cruel  bigot.  In  all  the 
atlases  in  his  library,  there  was  not  one  little  map 
devoted  to  a  Methodist  heaven.  The  distinctive  point 
of  his  Arminian  creed,  that  redemption  is  eor  the 
world,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  large, 
generous,  all-comprehending  sympathy  and  love.  His 
sentiments  on  ecclesiastical  controversy  are  so  appo- 
site, that  we  must  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
adducing  them : — 
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"  We  may  die  without  the  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and 
yet  be  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  but  if  we  die  without 
love,  what  will  knowledge  avail  ?  just  as  much  as  it  avails  the 
devil  and  his  angels !  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  any 
opinion  ;  only  see  that  your  heart  be  right  towards  God,  that 
you  know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  love  your 
neighbour,  and  walk  as  your  Master  walked,  and  I  desire  no 
more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions  ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them  ;  my 
soul  loathes  this  frothy  food.  Give  me  solid  and  substantial 
religion  :  give  me  a  humble  and  gentle  lover  of  God  and  man, 
a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  with- 
out hypocrisy  ;  a  man  laying  himself  out  in  the  work  of  faith, 
the  patience  of  hope,  the  labour  of  love.  Let  my  soul  be  with 
these  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are,  and  whatsoever  opinion 
they  are  of.  *  Whosoever  thus  doth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother.' " 

And  we  add,  capping  this  declaration  with  our  heart's 
heartiest  approval,  Let  every  one  that  readeth  this,  say 
Amen.  In  illustration  of  this  feature  of  his  character, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages 
the  fine  anecdote  of  the  casual  interview  between  the 
venerable  Charles  Simeon,  then  a  young  Calvinistic 
clergyman,  and  the  aged  apostle  of  Methodism,  so 
creditable  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  both  : — 

Three  or  four  years  after  Simeon,  whose  name  has 
since  become  sacred  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  was  ordained,  this  young  minister  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  great  founder  of 
Arminian  Methodism ;  and,  wishing  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  the  uttermost,  began  to  question  him 
thus : — 

"  Sir,  I  understand  you  are  called  an  Arminian  ;  now  I  am 
Kometimes  called  a  Calvinist,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  are 
to  draw  daggers.     But,  before  I  begin  to  combat,  with  your 
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permission,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  not  from  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  but  for  real  instruction.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  feel 
yourself  a  depraved  creature,  so  depraved  that  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  turning  unto  God,  if  God  had  not  put 
it  into  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  veteran,  "  I  do  indeed." 

"  And  do  you  utterly  despair  of  recommending  yourself  to 
God  by  anything  that  you  can  do  ;  and  look  for  salvation 
solely  through  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ? " 

"  Yes,  solely  through  Christ." 

"  But,  sir,  supposing  you  were  first  saved  by  Christ,  are 
you  not  somehow  or  other  to  save  yourself  afterwards,  by  your 
good  works  r " 

"  No ;  I  must  be  saved  by  Christ,  from  first  to  last." 

"  Allowing,  then,  that  you  were  first  turned  by  the  grace  of 
God,  are  you  not  in  some  way  or  other  to  keep  yourself  by 
your  own  power  ?  " 

"  Xo." 

"  What,  then,  are  you  to  be  upheld  every  hour  and  every 
moment  by  God,  as  much  as  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  ? " 

"Yes,  altogether." 

"  And  is  all  your  hope  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  to 
preserve  you  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  no  hope  but  in  Him." 

"  Then,  sir,  with  your  leave,  I  will  put  up  my  dagger  again ; 
for  this  is  all  my  Calvinism  ;  this  is  my  election,  my  justifica- 
tion, my  final  perseverance.  It  is  in  substance  all  that  I  hold, 
and  as  I  hold  it ;  and  therefore,  if  you  please,  instead  of  search- 
ing out  terms  and  phrases  to  be  a  ground  of  contention  be- 
tween us,  we  will  cordially  unite  in  those  things  wherein  we 
agree." 

This  is  a  true  witness.  It  does  not  prove  that 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  as  systems  of  theology, 
are  the  same.  Far  from  it ;  but  it  does  prove,  that 
all  systems  taking  justification  loj  faith  for  their 
basis  must  be  in  their  essential  features  much  alike ; 
that  the  caricatures  which  rival  combatants  have  pre- 
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sented  of  both,  bear  remote  resemblance  to  the 
reality  of  either ;  and  that  the  ground  of  salvation 
among  the  followers  of  Arminius  and  Calvin  is  in  fact 
the  same — the  free  grace  of  our  risen  Redeemer. 

Unlike  many,   unlike  most    enduring    celebrities, 
Wesley  was  successful,  popular,  appreciated  during 
his  lifetime,  nor  had  to  wait  for  posthumous  praise. 
This  was,  doubtless,  owing  in  part  to  the  practical 
bent  his  genius  took,  which  was  calculated  to   win 
popular  regard,  but  also  to  the  unequalled  excellence 
he  displayed  in  the  line  he  had  chosen.     The  man 
who    was    known    to    have    travelled    more    miles, 
preached  more   sermons,  and  published  more  books 
than  any  traveller,  preacher,  author,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  must  have  had  much  to  claim  the  admira- 
tion and  respect   of  his  contemporaries.     The  man 
who  exhibited  the  greatest  disinterestedness  all  his 
life  through,  who  has  exercised  the  widest  influence 
on  the  religious  world,  who  has  established  the  most 
numerous  sect,  invented  the  most  efficient  system  of 
church  polity,  who  has  compiled  the   best  book   of 
sacred  song,   and  who   has   thus    not    only   chosen 
eminent   walks   of  usefulness,   but   in  every  one  of 
them  claims  the  first  place,  deserved  to  be  regarded 
by  them,  and  by  posterity,  as  no  common  man.     A 
greater  poet  may  rise  than  Homer    or    Milton,  a 
greater  theologian  than  Calvin,  a  greater  philosopher 
than  Bacon  or  Newton,  a  greater  dramatist  than  any 
of  ancient  or  modern  fame,  but  a  more  distinguished 
revivalist  of  the  churches,  minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
believer  of  the  truth,  and   blessing  to   souls,   than 
John  Wesley — never.     There  was  in  his  consummate 
nature  that  exquisite  balance  of  power  and  will,  that 
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perfect  blending  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physic 
cal,  which  forms  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  ministerial 
ability  and  service.  In  the  firmament  in  which  he 
was  lodged  he  shone  and  shines  "  the  bright  particular 
star,"  beyond  comparison,  as  he  is  without  a  rival. 

But  had  not  the  subject  of  our  sketch  his  failings  ? 
Of  course  he  had  ;  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss 
them  now.  Had  we  not  possessed  acuteness  enough 
to  detect  them  ourselves,  to  say  that  we  were  fami- 
liar with  Bishop  Lavington's  shrewd,  humorous,  and 
thoroughly  clever  book,  with  all  the  added  venom  of 
Polwhele's  annotations,  would  be  quite  enough  to 
show  that  few  faulty  features  of  his  proceedings  had 
escaped  our  notice.  "We  admit  that  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast, but  only  to  the  degree  in  which  a  man  more 
than  ordinarily  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  an 
enthusiast.  We  allow  that  he  was  fanatical  at  times ; 
but  this  only  amounts  to  the  confession  that  he  had 
some  taint  of  human  infirmity,  cleaving  to  a  nature  in 
the  main  noble,  self-possessed,  and  wise.  We  put  our 
finger  on  one  instance  of  fanaticism ; — the  ordination 
of  some  of  his  ministers  by  the  Greek  bishop  Erastus, 
a  person  of  questionable  pretensions,  and  who,  not 
knowing  one  word  of  English,  performed  the  service 
in  Greek — an  unedifying  rite.  But  fanaticism  is 
confined  to  no  period.  This  finds  its  parallel  in  our 
days.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1843,  writes  an 
American  missionary  from  Constantinople,  a  religious 
service  was  held,  in  which  Greeks,  Armenians,  He- 
brews, Italians,  and  English  sang  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  same  tune,  itf  theie  DiiTERETirT  tongues,  a  hymn 
of  praise,  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who  shared  in 
the  medley,  and  to  the  seeming  approval  of  all  the 
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religious  publications  which  have  recorded  the  occur- 
rence. To  ourselves  it  always  seemed  an  instance  of 
gross  fanaticism  and  folly.  It  is  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore not  right.  The  fanaticism  of  John  Wesley  rarely 
went  beyond  this.  His  faith  in  humanity  was  so  great, 
that  anything  man  would  aver  he  would  receive.  Some 
absurdities  were  sure  to  spring  from  so  capacious  a 
belief;  and  having  nothing  to  suspect  in  himself,  he 
never  suspected  others.  He  was  perhaps  the  only 
public  man  that  ever  lived,  of  whom  it  could  be  said, 
he  habitually  formed  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  those 
about  him.  The  consequences  were  sometimes  annoy- 
ing, but  the  cause  was  a  virtue,  not  a  blemish.  His 
greatness  was  so  tempered  with  goodness — his  nature, 
so  sturdy  and  conscientious,  was  nevertheless  so  over- 
laid with  an  unslumbering,  genial,  godlike  sympathy 
for  his  race — a  golden  thread  of  pervading  kindness 
runs  so  unbrokenly  through  his  life — that  no  one  who 
can  appreciate  the  force  of  rare  ability,  combined  with 
a  spotless  character  and  singular  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, can  wonder  how  he  became  so  early  a  celebrity — 

Ow  rb  fivplou  K\eos 
Air\\6e  nflm  vukto.  koX  irpbs  hu, 

and  that  his  name  is  now  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
holy  and  just  and  good.  Say,  gentle  reader,  as  you 
pass  his  tomb,  in  the  language  of  the  Sicilian  muse — 

Xaiperw  ovtos  d  r&nfios   .    .    .    ^rei 
KcTtoi  rrjs  leprjs  Kod<pos  ilirep  KecpaKrjs. 
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The  more  than  ordinary  movement  within  the  last 
few  years,  looking  toward  a  higher  state  of  union  and 
fellowship  among  the  several  sects  or  divisions  of  Chris- 
tians, ought  certainly  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  existing 
state  of  the  Church  Catholic — a  stati1  of  distinction 
into  what  are  termed  denominations  or  families,  and 
grounded  upon  certain  differences  of  theological  views, 
— is  certainly  a  startling  fact ;  and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  consequent  divisions  of  heart,  as  well  as  of 
head,  and  the  numerous  misunderstandings  of  each 
other's  views  and  characters--  the  mournful  waste  of 
energies  and  time  in  religious  controversy,  and  the 
occasion  thus  given  to  the  enemies  of  true  religion  to 
blaspheme — the  fact  alluded  to  comes  to  bear  an  as- 
pect as  melancholy  as  it  is  startling.  That  there  is 
wrong,  great  wrong,  somewhere,  is  indubitable.  The 
existing  position  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  is  not 
the  original  and  apostolic  position;  it  is  not  that 
prayed  for  by  Christ,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
John;  it  is  not  that,  consequently,  with  which  Christ 
is  well  pleased ;  and,  finally,  it  is  not  the  position  of 
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the  Church  of  God  on  high,  nor  as  that  Church  will 
be  through  eternity. 

Such  being  the  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  to  the  point, 
we  think,  to  enumerate,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  especially  with  a  view  to  indi- 
cate that  such  an  attitude  is,  for  the  sake  of  these  ad- 
vantages, ordered  in  God's  providential  dispensations. 
•Solemn  trifling,  nay,  worse  than  trifling,  should  we 
deem  it.  if  that  is  imputed  to  God  which,  when  predi- 
cated of  men,  makes,  as  saith  an  apostle,  their  damna- 
tion to  be  just.  The  truth  is,  the  present  division 
of  Christians  for  opinion's  sake  is  evil, — -a  veritable 
moral  evil,  a  sin;  and  the  God  of  providence,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  But  Being  sinful, 
it  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course, — especially  to  the 
■deeply  thoughtful  and  pious  man, — a  subject  not 
merely  for  speculation,  but  alarm.  Not  only  are  his 
eyes  open  to  the  sad  spectacle  before  him,  but  his 
heart  is  crushed  and  bleeding  at  the  sight.  He  stands 
amazed,  and  weeps  before  God,  as  well  for  the  desola- 
tions of  Zion,  as  for  the  wickedness  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  And  such  a  man  is  prepared,  above  others, 
to  hail  with  exceeding  interest  the  first  and  smallest 
effort  toward  a  happier  and  holier  state  of  things. 

It  has  been  somewhere  written,  since  the  agitation 
of  the  matter  of  Christian  union  commenced, — written, 
too,  by  a  strong  pen,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  Method- 
ism,— that  no  division  of  the  Church  Catholic  holds  a 
more  eligible  position  for  the  promotion  of  such  union, 
and  none  would  be  more  likely  to  step  forth  in  promi- 
nent action  for  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Nor 
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has  the  history,  thus  far,  of  this  enterprise  gone  to 
falsify,  altogether,  an  encomium  so  precious  and 
honourable.  That  some  of  the  strongest  and  noblest 
men  of  the  Methodist  ministry  have  arisen  to  the 
rescue, — that  the  bishops,  to  a  man,  it  is  believed,  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement, — that  thousands 
of  others,  whose  names  are  more  widely  known  in 
heaven  than  upon  earth,  are  ready,  and  waiting,  and 
longing, — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  promises  more 
beautiful  than  the  blossoms  of  the  opening  year,  or 
the  bright  dawning  of  the  sunny  day.  To  this  very 
day  there  are  tears  of  happiness  in  remembrance  of 
the  names  that,  in  LS-16,  went  on  that  pilgrimage  over 
sea,  that  they  might  stand  up  in  the  name  of  American 
Methodism  in  behalf  of  the  union  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant. And  while  some  of  those  men  of  Grod  have 
since  passed  away  to  heaven,  the  reflection  is  most 
welcome  and  refreshing,  that  one  of  their  last  earthly 
endeavours  was  for  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
among  all  his  scattered  followers. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  recent  yearnings  and  efforts  of 
good  men  after  a  wider  and  iirmer  fellowship  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Sa\iour;  and  in  view,  especially 
of  the  relation  of  Methodism  to  this  great  enterprise, 
it  has  strongly  impressed  the  writer  of  this  article  as 
heing  not  an  untimely  or  ineffectual  presentation,  if  a 
voi<v,  though  of  one  dead,  might  speak  out  here — and 
a  voice  the  most  potent  in  the  ears  of  Methodism,  of 
all  voices  save  those  of  inspiration. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  paper,  therefore,  will  be,  to 
illustrate  the  catholic  position  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism. 

The    Catholicism  of  John   \Yi;su;y's  personal 
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opixioxs  constituted  one  of  the  marks — if,  indeed,  we 
may  not  say  the  oxe  maek — distinguishing  him  from 
the  Church  of  England,  with  which  he  was  always  con- 
nected. The  attitude  of  the  English  Church  toward 
other  communions  of  Christians,  and  especially  to- 
ward Dissenters,  was  nearly  the  same  then  as  now. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  differing  opinions  of  the 
Church  ministers  and  laity  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  yet  the  principle,  for  aught  we 
know,  was  as  rife  then  as  now,  that  there  is  no  Church 
without  a  bishop,  and  no  bishop  aside  from  the  apos- 
tolical succession  in  the  matter  of  ordination.  The 
Nineteenth  Article  read  then,  as  now,  that  "The 
visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  Grod  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  be  duly  administered ;" — and  what  the 
'•  due  administration"  of  the  sacraments  means,  in  an 
Episcopal  mind,  needs  not  to  be  recited  here.  Thus 
the  genuine  Churchman,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  wherever  he  may  move  among  his  fellow-men,  does 
contemplate,  and  from  his  principles  must  contemplate, 
all  churches  but  his  own  as  mere  organizations  or  so- 
cieties, as  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  churches,  and  as 
being,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  without  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
book  on  the  Church,  cuts  off  at  one  fell  swoop  every 
"  Dissenter"  (as  he  calls  them),  whether  in  England 
or  America,  and  writes  all  their  communions,  in  both 
countries,  as  "forming  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 
That  the  same  strong  views  obtained  extensively  m 
Wesley's  time,  is  entirely  obvious  from  his  own  history, 
even  were  there  no  other  sources  of  evidence  bearing 
upon  such  a  question.    So,  also,  every  one  who  has  read 
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of  Wesley  knows  that,  from  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  evangelical  career,  he  had,  and  could  have, 
no  sympathy  with  such  views.  It  is  true,  that,  with 
all  its  faults,  he  loved  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  minister.  He  loved  that  Church  to  the 
last,  and  adhered  to  its  communion  to  his  dying  dav 
Nay,  more  than  this,  he  was  disposed  to  attach  all  his 
societies  to  the  national  Church  by  a  tie  never  to  be 
dissolved.  Yet  there  was  no  exclusiveness,  there  Mas 
no  withdrawal  from  church-fellowship  with  any  Chris- 
tian of  any  communion.  From  all  those  cords  of 
bigotry,  that,  to  this  day,  prevent  so  many  from  true 
catholic  fellowship,  he  broke  away  as  Samson  snapped 
the  withes  of  Delilah.  He  loved  the  Church  of 
England  much,  but  he  loved  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
more ;  nor  was  there  any  power  competent  to  deprive 
him  of  the  freedom  he  asserted  to  shout  always  ami 
everywhere  the  apostolic  blessing,  saying,  u  Grace  be 
with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. Amen!"  He  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
founder  of  Methodism  was  ;t  1  rue-hearted  member  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  while  yet  he  diifered  from  it  as 
the  eagle  on  the  wing  differs  from  his  fellows  encaged. 
J  lis  name,  and  even  his  heart,  were  there;  yet  lie  felt 
himself  to  he  a  freeman  in  Christ  .lesus,  and  would  "  not 
be  brought  under  the  power  of  any  "  thing  that  would 
tend  to  narrow  the  amplitude  of  his  charity,  or  burden 
the  win  irs  of  his  loft  v  flight.  Did  his  Church  virtually 
say,  "  Preach  nowhere  save  in  dulv  consecrated  places?" 
"This  will  never  save  the  world,"  he  responds;  and 
presently,  in  halls  where  bishops  never  walked,  and 
ai^ain  on  Kennington  Common,  or  in  Moorhelds,  en- 
compassed by  thousands,  he  proclaims,  fearlessly,  the 
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Lord  Jesus.     Did  the  canon  say,  "  Pray  at  the  public 
worship  none  but  the  written  prayers?"  yet  Wesley 
— and  none,  better  than  he,  loved  his  Church's  titurgy 
— would,  after  all,  pray  as  "  circumstances  directed." 
Must  none  be  encouraged  or  allowed  to  preach  until 
upon  their  heads  the  sacred  hands  were  laid,  and  the 
apostolic  power  conferred  ?     Wesley  thought  so  once, 
-—but  the  Spirit  is  falling  as  the  showers  of  lovely- 
dew,  and  converts  are  multiplying  as  the  drops  of  the 
morning,  and  John  Nelson  is  already  astonishing  his 
neighbours  in  Yorkshire  with  the  story  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  exhorting  them  to  the  same  great  grace,  with 
exhortation  so  backed  by  sacred  quotation  as  to  sound 
wry  like  a  sermon ; — and,  in  fact,  a  sermon  it  becomes. 
Meanwhile,  Wesley — though  nearest  to  it  of  all  mortal 
men — is,  after  all,  not  ubiquitous  ;  and  as  he  is  career- 
ing in  the  north,  "helpers  "  are  needed  in  the  south, 
and  vice  versa ; — and  preach  those  helpers  will,  and 
preach  they  do ;  and,  what  is  more  and  better  still, 
the  Lord  is  working  with  them  with  signs  following. 
And  John  Wesley  was  not   the   man   to   withstand 
God ;  and  just  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  lay  preachers 
indubitably  helping  forward   the   great   object  from 
which  his  clear  eye  never  wandered,  then,  Churchman 
as  he  was,  this  same  AVesley  loved  to  have  it  so.    The 
truth  was,  his  was  a  Churchman's  head,  but  Grod  had 
sanctified  his  heart,  and  made  it  a  catholic  heart,  of 
course ;  and  the  catholic  heart  failed  not  to  modify 
the    Churchman's   head,    until,  at  length,   head  and 
heart  had  no  controversy ;  and  this  modern  apostle, 
well  balanced  and  duly  commissioned,  ran,  like  a  giant, 
the  race  of  holy  charity  and  evangelization. 

From  this  great  crisis  in  Wesley's  history,  no  one 
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should  write  him  a  Churchman  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
a  sectary  on  the  other.  Here  and  now,  we  see  him 
emerging  into  the  great  Catholic  Communion,  and 
allying  himself  indissolubly  to  the  whole  of  Christ's 
body ;  and  he  selects  his  place  near  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  and  struggles  for  the  stand-point  and  vision  of 
the  great  Saviour  himself,  as  He  glances  upon  the 
entire  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  and  upon  the  world 
on  whose  behalf  He  wept  and  died. 

The  Catholicism  of  Wesley  is  seen  iy  the  plat- 
fobm  of  his  societies.  And  what  was  this  plat- 
form? What  were  the  general  or  special  opinions 
contemplated  ?  What  was  its  array  of  symbols  and 
of  dogmas  ?  There  was  nothing  of  all  this.  Taking 
his  position  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very  centre  of 
heavenly  iUumination,  and  standing  there,  as  the  angel 
in  the  sun,  he  saw  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  emi- 
nently a  matter  of  the  heart  and  life.  A  world  of 
responsible  and  sinful  beings,  exposed  to  instant  and 
remediless  ruin,  yet  within  reach  of  a  mighty  Saviour, 
this  was  enough  for  Wesley.  He  forgot  creeds,  and 
articles,  and  confessions.  He  dispensed  with  every 
Procrustean  theory,  and  overlooked  all  the  lumber  of 
worldly  wisdom.  In  rearing  the  gate  of  admission  to 
his  society,  he  sought  to  copy  Christ  alone.  Jesus  had 
said,  "  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out ;"  and,  hence,  Wesley  dared  not  open  a  gate  more 
narrow.  For  what  was  his  society  ?  "A  company 
of  men  having  the  form,  and  seeking  the  power,  of 
godliness ;  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another 
in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their 
salvation."     What,  then,  were  the  conditions  of  mem- 
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bership  and  fellowship  ?  "  There  is  only  one  condition 
previously  required  of  those  who  desire  admission  into 
these  societies, — a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins  ;" — it  being 
understood  that  this  "desire"  is  evinced  by  the 
appropriate  fruits. 

Xow,  it   cannot   be  said,  it  is  true,   that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  creed  here.     There  are  the  implicated 
notions  of  sin,  of  wrath  to  come,  of  salvation  from 
both,   as  well   as    an   appropriate  eifort  toward  such 
salvation.     Yet  these  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  what 
we  call  human  symbols,  or  dogmas.     The  terms  are 
all  from  the  Scriptures  ;   while  the  proposition  into 
which   they  enter,   and  which  forms  the  platform  of 
Methodist   membership,   may  be  viewed   as   a  mere 
Scriptural  quotation,  rather  than  as  a  sentence  of  unin- 
spired rhetoric.     He  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look, 
will  not  fail  to  discern  that  before  he  has  traversed  the 
first   three   chapters  of  his  New  Testament,  he  has 
found,  and  in  only  two  texts  of  Matthew,  not  merely 
the  ideas,  but  the  very  language,  which  this  platform 
submits  to  his  belief.     Wesley  saw,  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Baptist,  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  in  so  many 
words,  as    "  fleeing  from  the  wrath   to  come  ;"  and 
saw.  likewise,  in  the  angel-message  to  Joseph,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing,  in  so  many  words,  as  "  to  be 
saved    from    their    sins ;"  and  these   two  Scripture 
things,    in  their  veritable    Scripture    dress,  and   em- 
bracing, as  they  do,  the  world's  great  want,  these  he 
adopted   as   his   proposition   or   motto,    and   on  this 
foundation  invited  the  world — all,  of  whatever  creed 
or  party,  tribe  or  nation — to  join  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  eternal  life. 
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"  Mind  the  one  thing  needful,"  was  an  admonition 
that  seemed  for  ever  sounding  in  the  ears  of  John 
Wesley.  He  was  ohservant  as  any  other  man  of  non- 
essentials. None  had  a  keener  sensibility  of  tastes 
and  preferences.  But  he  sternly  and  religiously  held 
all  these  to  their  place.  They  must  remain  subordi- 
nate. His  solemn  eye  was  fixed,  like  the  apostle's, 
steadily  upon  the  everlasting  life  of  a  world.  This 
was  his  goal,  this  was  the  centre  of  all  his  multi- 
farious plans  and  varied  energies,  and  the  interpreter 
of  all  his  apparent  irregularities.  To  compass  this 
he  rose  early,  laid  his  grasp  upon  time's  smallest 
fragments,  expanded  every  day  into  a  life,  laid  all 
learning  and  genius  under  contribution,  broke  loose 
from  human  disabilities  and  burdens ;  laid  open  the 
great  Gospel  enterprise ;  retired  from  human  formulas 
deeply  within  the  Scriptures ;  became  a  little  child ; 
laid  his  hand  implicitly  within  the  hand  of  the  great 
and  everlasting  Father,  and  yielded  to  walk  where  he 
led  the  way ;  saw  theories  inwrought  and  long  che- 
rished in  his  heart's  strongest  sympathies  fading  gra- 
dually into  trifles ;  and  stood  forth  the  man  of  his 
age,  who  was  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to 
angels,  and  to  men,  of  true  Catholicism  as  well  as  of 
indomitable  zeal.  "  I  have  thought  I  am  a  creature 
of  a  day :  passing  through  life  as  an  arrow  through 
the  air.  I  am  a  spirit,  come  from  God,  and  returning 
to  God,  just  hovering  over  the  great  gulf,  till  a  few 
moments  hence,  I  am  no  more  seen :  I  drop  into  an 
unchangeable  eternity !  I  want  to  know  one  thing, — 
the  way  to  heaven ;  how  to  land  safe  on  that  happy 
shore."  There  stands  "Wesley.  There,  in  that  extract 
of  such  transcendent  simplicity  and  sublimity,  may  be 
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seen  the  man.  Immortal  life  was  in  his  eye;  and 
when  another  might  be  found  of  a  like  spirit  and  long- 
ing, he  asked  no  more.  Such  a  one  was  welcome  to 
his  Christian  embrace,  and  fellowship,  and  society. 
Satisfied  of  an  effective  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  sin,  he  thought  it  not 
worth  his  while  to  inquire  or  dispute  about  anything 
else.  Each  one  might  have  his  own  views  of  predesti- 
nation, free-grace,  perseverance,  baptism,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  other  points  of  speculation  and  differing 
opinions.  Every  earnest  seeker  of  salvation  was  wel- 
come to  his  society,  and  dear  to  his  heart.  It  was 
thus  that  he  commenced,  and  here  he  stood  to  the 
last.  '•  But  whether  ye  will  hear,"  he  writes  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  "  or  whether  ye  will  forbear,  we, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  hold  on  our  way;  being  our- 
selves still  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  we 
were  from  the  beginning,  but  receiving  all  that  love 
G-od,  in  every  church,  as  our  brethren,  and  sister,  and 
mother.  And,  in  order  to  their  union  with  us,  we 
require  no  unity  in  opinions  or  in  modes  of  worship ; 
but  barely  that  they  fear  God  and  work  righteousness." 
"  They  (Methodists)  are  themselves  no  particular  sect 
or  party ;  but  they  receive  those,  of  all  parties,  who 
endeavour  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  their  Grod." 

One  or  two  extracts,  already  recited,  may  suggest 
to  us  that   the  Catholicism  of  Wesley  may  be  read, 

IN  DIVERS  EXPRESS  SENTIMENTS  WHICH  HE  UTTERED, 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  GENERAL  TENOR  OF  HIS  WRITINGS. 

Will  the  reader  take  the  trouble  to  review  a  few  brief 
specimens  which  we  here  venture  to  spread  before  his 

eye  ? — 
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"  I  dare  not  exclude  from  the  Church.  Catholic  all  those 
congregations  in  which  any  unscriptural  doctrines,  which  can- 
not be  affirmed  to  be  '  the  pure  word  of  God,'  are  sometimes, 
yea,  frequently,  preached ;  neither  all  those  congregations  in 
which  the  sacraments  are  not  '  duly  administered.'  Cer- 
tainly, if  these  things  are  so,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  so 
much  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  seeing  therein  neither 
is  'the  pure  word  of  God'  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  'duly 
administered.'  Whoever  they  are  that  have  '  one  spirit,  one 
hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,'  I  can 
easily  bear  with  their  holding  wrong  opinions,  yea,  and  super- 
stitious modes  of  worship ;  nor  would  I,  on  these  accounts, 
scruple  still  to  include  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church." — Sermon  on  the  Church. 

If  any  one  should  be  startled  because  the  charity 
of  the  above  extract  appears  to  look  kindly  even  upon 
the  Roman  communion,  yet  all  this  will  not,  in  the 
least  degree,  interfere  with  the  design  of  this  article. 
And  should  the  following  extract  be  esteemed  as 
having  an  original  and  appropriate  application  to  a 
single  society  or  denomination,  yet  the  internal  evi- 
dence will  be  seen  to  be  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  being 
the  mind  of  its  author  toward  all  that  profess  the 
Christian  name : — 

"  O  beware,  I  will  not  say  of  forming,  but  of  countenancing 
or  abetting  any  parties  in  a  Christian  society  !  Never  encou- 
rage, much  less  cause,  either  by  word  or  action,  any  division 
therein.  In  the  nature  of  things,  '  there  must  be  heresies 
[divisions]  among  you  ;'  but  keep  thyself  pure,  leave  off  con- 
tention before  it  be  meddled  with  ;  shun  the  very  beginning 
of  strife.  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  dispute, 
— with  them  that  love  contention.  I  never  knew  that  remark 
to  fail: — '  He  that  loves  to  dispute  does  not  love  God.'  Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  without  which  you  cannot  effectually 
follow  holiness.     Not  only  *  seek  peace/  but  *  ensue  it ;' — if  it 
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seem  to  flee  from  you,  pursue  it  nevertheless.  •  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'  Happy  is  he  that 
attains  the  character  of  a  peace-maker  in  the  Church  of  God." 
— Sermon  on  Schism. 

The  religious  partisan,  of  any  denomination,  would 
do  well  to  read  carefully  the  whole  sermon  against 
bigotry;  but  be  should  deeply  ponder  and  inwardly 
digest  such  sentiments  especially  as  the  following : — 

"Every  one  is  either  on  God's  side,  or  on  Satan's.  Are 
you  on  God's  side  ?  Then  you  will  not  only  not  forbid  any 
man  that  casts  out  devils,  but  you  will  labour,  to  the  uttermost 
of  your  power,  to  forward  him  in  the  work.  You  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  work  of  God,  and  confess  the  greatness  of  it. 
You  will  remove  all  difficulties  and  objections,  as  far  as  may 
be,  out  of  his  way.  You  will  strengthen  his  hands  by  speak- 
ing honourably  of  him  before  all  men,  and  avowing  the  things 
which  you  have  seen  and  heard.  You  will  encourage  others 
to  attend  upon  his  word,  to  hear  him  whom  God  hath  sent. 
And  you  will  omit  no  actual  proof  of  tender  love  which  God 
gives  you  an  opportunity  of  showing  him.  If  we  willingly 
fail  in  any  one  of  these  points,  if  we  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly forbid  him  '  because  he  followeth  not  us,'  then  we  are 
bigots." 

"Am  I  not  sorry  that  God  should  thus  own  and  bless  a 
man  that  holds  such  erroneous  opinions  ?  Do  I  not  discou- 
rage him,  because  he  is  not  of  my  church,  by  disputing  with 
him  concerning  it,  by  raising  objections,  and  by  perplexing 
his  mind  with  distant  consequences  ?  Do  I  show  no  anger, 
contempt,  or  unkindness  of  any  sort,  either  in  my  words  or 
actions  ?  Do  I  not  mention  behind  his  back  his  (real  or  sup- 
posed) faults,  his  defects,  or  infirmities  ?  Do  not  I  hinder 
sinners  from  hearing  his  word  ?  If  you  do  any  of  these  things, 
you  are  a  bigot  to  this  day." 

"  O  stand  clear  of  this  !  But  be  not  content  with  not  for- 
bidding any  that  cast  out  devils.  It  is  well  to  go  thus  far, 
but  do  not  stop  here.    If  you  will  avoid  all  bigotry,  go  on, 
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In  every  instance  of  this  kind,  whatever  the  instrument  be, 
acknowledge  the  finger  of  God ;  and  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  rejoice  in  his  work,  and  praise  his  name  with  thanks- 
giving. Encourage  whomsoever  God  is  pleased  to  employ,  to 
give  himself  wholly  up  thereto.  Speak  well  of  him  whereso- 
ever you  are ;  defend  his  character  and  mission ;  enlarge,  as 
far  as  you  can,  his  sphere  of  action  ;  show  him  all  kindness  in 
word  and  deed ;  and  cease  not  to  cry  to  God  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  may  save  both  himself  and  them  that  hear  him.  .  . 
.  .  .  If  he  forbid  you,  do  not  you  forbid  him.  Rather 
labour,  and  watch,  and  pray  the  more,  to  confirm  your  love 
toward  him.  If  he  speak  all  manner  of  evil  of  you,  speak 
all  manner  of  good  (that  is  true)  of  him." — Sermon  against 
Bigotry. 

It  would  be  esteemed  unpardonable,  in  this  con- 
nexion, to  pass  by  the  sermon  on  "  A  Catholic  Spirit," 
which,  as  it  more  professedly  treats  upon  this  subject, 
would  thus  especially  be  expected  to  speak  out  with 
appropriate  clearness  and  emphasis. 

The  following  well-known  passage  may  be  taken  as 
characteristic  of  the  discourse,  and  of  the  man  that 
wrote  it : — 

"I  dare  not,  therefore,  presume  to  impose  my  mode  of  wor- 
ship on  any  other.  I  believe  it  is  truly  primitive  and  apostoli- 
cal ;  but  my  belief  is  no  rule  for  another.  I  ask  not,  therefore, 
of  him  with  whom  I  would  unite  in  love,  Are  you  of  my 
church  ?  of  my  congregation  ?  Do  you  receive  the  same  form 
of  church  government,  and  allow  the  same  church  officers 
with  me  ?  Do  you  join  in  the  same  form  of  prayer  wherein  I 
worship  God  ?  I  inquire  not,  '  Do  you  receive  the  supper  of 
the  Lord  in  the  same  posture  and  manner  that  I  do  ? '  Nor, 
whether  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  you  agree  with  me 
in  admitting  sureties  for  the  baptized,  in  the  manner  of 
administering  it,  or  the  age  of  those  to  whom  it  should  be 
administered  ?    Nay,  I  ask  not  of  you  (as  clear  as  I  am  in  my 
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own  mind)  whether  you  allow  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  all.  Le't  all  these  things  stand  by.  We  will  talk  of  them, 
if  need  be,  at  a  more  convenient  season.  My  only  question, 
at  present,  is  this  : — '  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with 
thy  heart  ? '  .  .  .  .  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand." — 
Sermon  on  a  Catholic  Spirit. 

Comment  upon  language  like  that  of  these  extracts 
is  utterly  nugatory.  With  such  statements  of  this 
great  man  lying  before  us,  one  of  two  verdicts  is  alone 
possible.  Either  the  father  of  Methodism  was  an 
arrant  hypocrite,  or  he  was  eminently  a  Catholic  ; — 
not  a  minister  of  any  party,  but  a  minister  of  "  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church  "  scattered  over  the  world. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  briefly  how  fully  his  catho- 
lic professions  were  carried  out  in  his  actual  move- 
ments axd  practice  ;  for  who  has  not  keenly  felt, 
that,  in  this  important  quality  as  in  others,  there  may 
be  a  broad  distinction  between  words  and  actions  ? 

Well,  then,  it  has  been  already  submitted  in  this 
paper,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England  proved,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  entirely  too  stringent  for  the  zeal  and  catholicity 
of  Wesley.  They  would,  indeed,  have  curbed  him  and 
hedged  him  about,  if  any  human  power  could  have 
done  it ;  for  love  and  respect  for  the  Establishment 
seemed  well-nigh  constitutional  with  him,  and,  in  fact, 
never  died  out  of  him.  It  was  a  love  such  as  many 
waters  could  not  quench,  nor  many  floods  drown. 
But,  as  already  observed,  another  and  a  diviner  prin- 
ciple arose,  and  overpowered  the  former,  strong  as  it 
was  ;  and  Churchism  became  subordinate  to  Catholicism 
in  the  great  heart  of  Wesley.  "  Put  these  two  prin- 
ciples together,"  he  says : — "  First,  I  will  not  separate 
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from  the  Church ; — yet,  secondly,  in  case  of  necessity, 
I  will  vary  from  it,  and  inconsistency  vanishes  away." 
We  are  not  careful  here  to  endorse  either  the  consist- 
ency or  inconsistency ;  our  business  is  with  the  Ca- 
tholicism,— and  this  is  easily  detected  in  the  second 
principle,  asserting,  "  I  will  vary  from  the  Church  in 
cases  of  necessity."  Now  turn  over  a  single  leaf  of 
the  same  sermon,  and  this  great  matter  of  "  necessity  " 
is  all  revealed  at  once.  "  We,  by  the  grace  of  G-od, 
hold  on  our  way ; — being  ourselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  we  were  from  the  beginning, 
but  receiving  all  that  love  God,  in  every  Church,  as 
our  brethren,  and  sister,  and  mother.  And  in  order 
to  their  union  with  us,  we  require  no  unity  in  opinions, 
or  in  mode  of  worship,  but  barely  that  they  fear  God 
and  work  righteousness,"  Here,  again,  are  the  two 
principles  ;  and  the  "  necessity ' '  of  the  second  prin- 
ciple is  explained,  and  the  explanation  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  Catholicism ! 

Harmonious  with  this  appears  the  great  whole  of 
Wesley's  singular  career.  We  may  refer  to  the  fact, 
that  no  Christian,  or  Christian  company,  who  were 
seeking  after  salvation,  did  he  ever  thrust  away  from 
his  fellowship.  We  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  his  known 
and  constant  sympathy  with  all  ministers  and  Chris- 
tians, whether  of  the  Church  or  not,  who  were  earnest 
for  the  reviving  of  religion.  We  may  refer  to  the  fact 
of  his  repeated  attempts  to  form  a  union  of  different 
parties  of  pious  men  against  the  common  foe.  We  may 
instance  his  uniform  dislike  to  theological  controversy, 
and  his  eagerness  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men. 
We  may  specify,  also,  his  unfeigned  gratification  when- 
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ever  intelligence  reached  him  of  religious  prosperity  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  whatever  section  of  the 
great  Christian  family.  "We  must  not  forget,  likewise, 
his  perfect  love  and  fellowship  for  his  distinguished 
fellow-labourer,  Whitefield, — who,  though  differing 
from  Wesley,  as  differs  any  decided  Calvinist  from  an 
Arminian  equally  decided,  was  yet  dear  as  his  own 
soul  to  the  man  to  whom  unity  of  opinions  was  sub- 
ordinate, fearing  God  and  working  righteousness, 
everything. 

But  specification  seems  out  of  place  here,  where  a 
whole  long  and  splendid  ministry  was  one  unbroken 
scene  of  zeal  and  charity,  as  catholic  and  disinterested 
as  they  were  conspicuous  and  brilliant.  Nor  can  we, 
perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  this  view  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  modern  times,  than 
by  his  own  portrait  of  a  catholic  man ; — and  he  that 
carefully  surveys  the  picture  shall  not  fail  to  discern 
the  features  of  the  accomplished  artist  himself. 

•'A  man  of  a  catholic  spirit  is  one  who,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  gives  his  hand  to  all  whose  hearts  are  right 
with  his  heart ; — one  who  knows  how  to  value  and  praise  God 
for  all  the  advantages  he  enjoys  with  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God,  the  true  Scripture  manner  of  worshipping 
him,  and,  above  all,  his  union  with  a  congregation  fearing  God 
and  working  righteousness  ; — one  who,  retaining  these  bless- 
ings with  the  strictest  care,  keeping  them  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  at  the  same  time  loves — as  friends,  as  brethren  in  the 
Lord,  as  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God,  as  joint 
partakers  now  of  the  present  kingdom  of  God,  and  fellow- 
heirs  of  his  eternal  kingdom — all  of  whatever  opinion,  or  wor- 
ship, or  congregation,  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  love  God  and  man  ;  who,  rejoicing  to  please,  and  fearing 
to  offend  God,  are  careful  to  abstain  from  evil,  and  zealous  of 
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good  works.  He  is  a  man  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  who  bears 
all  these  continually  upon  his  heart ;  who,  having  an  unspeak- 
able tenderness  for  their  persons,  and  longing  for  their  welfare, 
does  not  cease  to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer,  as  well  as 
to  plead  their  cause  before  men ;  who  speaks  comfortably  to 
them,  and  labours,  by  all  his  words,  to  strengthen  their  hands 
in  God.  He  assists  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  in  all 
things  spiritual  and  temporal.  He  is  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  them  ;  yea,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  their  sake." — 
Sermon  on  a  Catholic  Spirit. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article,  and  with  direct  re- 
ference to  the  foregoing  view  and  sketch,  we  beg  leave, 
and  with  sincere  and  profound  deference,  to  submit  a 
few  grave  propositions  or  inquiries. 

whether,  or  not,  the  prominent  feature  of 
Wesley  herein  discussed  has  left  its  full  and 
proper  impress  upon  the  methodist  family  ? 

This  is,  of  course,  an  inquiry  which  should  not  be 
touched  incautiously.  It  would  ill  become  any  one, 
without  due  consideration,  to  pronounce,  either  favour- 
ably or  unfavourably,  upon  so  large  and  important  a 
section  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  with  trembling,  therefore,  that  we  enter  it  as  our 
soberest  judgment,  that  the  negative  of  this  momentous 
inquiry  is  the  truth.  Circumstances,  such  as  need 
not  be  recapitulated  too  fully,  appear  to  have  operated, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  to  dampen,  more  or 
less,  that  pure  and  Catholic  flame,  amid  which  this 
class  of  Christians  first  arose  and  flourished.  Then,  to 
omit  further  notice  of  all  other  lands,  the  Methodism 
of  the  United  States  has,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  sect,  and  has  ever  since  been 
cutting  its  way,  necessarily,  amid  older  denominations, 
while  it  has  been  reaching  for  the  spread  of  Scripture 
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holiness  over  these  lands.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was,  at  least,  quite  natural  that  more  or  less  of  fric- 
tion should  ensue  ;  and  that  here,  as  well  as  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  there  should  arise  opposition  against  this 
novel  and  bustling  neighbour,  and  especially  if,  here 
as  there,  spiritual  coldness  should  characterize,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  pre-existing  Churches. 

What,  under  the  circumstances,  was  so  natural  to 
happen,  is  a  matter  of  history.  Methodism  has  not 
travt-rsed  this  wide-spread  country  without  some  col- 
lision with  Christians  and  ministers  beyond  its  pale ; 
while  even  down  to  this  late  day,  may  now  and  then 
be  heard  the  echoing  of  some  distant  theological  skir- 
mish. Meanwhile,  past  conflicts  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  sacredly  remembered  ;  and  the  spirit  of  sect — a 
spirit  of  early  intrusion,  of  facile  growth,  and  of  late 
eradication,  has,  without  question,  been  far  too  pre- 
valent in  our  communion. 

If  this  be  so,  then  to  recall  and  contemplate  that 
phase  of  Wesley's  character  toward  which  this  article 
has  glanced,  will  be  as  timely  and  important  as  its 
tendency  will  be  healing  and  refreshing.  None,  of 
course,  will  understand  us  as  appealing  to  that  great 
man,  as  to  any  superhuman  authority.  We  shall  be 
understood  rather  as  referring  to  one  who,  though 
fallible,  and  partaking  of  human  imperfection,  yet 
stands  out  before  the  eyes  of  Methodism  as  confessedly 
one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  of  uninspired  examples 
— a  man  whose  spirit  and  charity,  as  well  as  his  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency,  approximated  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  any  seen  along  the  reach  of  many  centuries. 
It  could  assuredly  operate  no  harm  to  any  class  of 
Christians  or  Christian  ministers,  to  study  faithfully 
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this  aspect  of  that  sublime  character ;  while  consist- 
ency itself  would  suggest,  that,  for  those  who  really 
and  profoundly  reverence  his  name  and  worth,  the 
study  seems  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  much  of  Wesley's  impress  is  upon  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he,  instrumentally,  gave  exist- 
ence. His  opinions  in  theology  and  church  polity 
have  commanding  influence  wherever  Methodism  is 
known.  But  Wesley  had  a  heart  to  be  studied,  as 
well  as  a  head — and  a  heart  that  answered  to  the  head 
with  a  harmony  never  surpassed  in  mortal  man.  No 
man  can  claim  to  be  a  genuine  Wesleyan  who  contents 
himself  with  receiving  the  mark  of  Wesley's  mind, 
without  obtaining,  in  his  own  person  and  being,  the 
full  moral  and  spiritual  impression  of  Wesley's  heart. 

Whethee,  or  not,  the  spirit  of  Weslet  points 
the  Methodist  Church  to  ant  special  activitt 
towards  true  catholicism  ? 

This  inquiry,  it  would  seem,  must  be  answered 
affirmatively,  just  as  certainly  as  any  such  special 
activity  could  be  predicated  of  Wesley  himself.  Of 
him,  we  think,  it  has  been  shown  above,  that  he  was 
as  eminent  for  catholicity  as  he  was  for  energy :  also, 
that  it  was  one  of  his  strong  and  persevering  endea- 
vours to  awaken  and  promote  this  heavenly  spirit 
wherever  he  moved.  Exactly  this  is  the  lesson  which 
his  example  and  spirit  convey  to  all  his  observant 
admirers.  "My  children,"  he  seems  to  say,  "the 
time  is  short — and  salvation  is  all.  See  to  it  that  ye 
love  one  another  with  pure  hearts  fervently ;  and  that 
ye  love  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Labour 
not  for  sect,  but  to  build  up  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.     Leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled 
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with.  Kepress  the  first  risings  of  the  spirit  of  strife, 
partyism,  variance,  or  hatred.  Stand  not  aloof  from 
your  neighbour  for  opinion's  sake.  Is  his  heart  right 
with  thy  heart  ?  that  is,  does  he  love  the  same  Saviour, 
and  is  he  labouring  to  bring  sinners  to  the  same 
heaven?  Then  give  him  your  hand.  You  cannot, 
indeed,  think  exactly  as  he  does  ;  yet  sympathize  with 
his  spirit — rejoice  in  his  prosperity.  Help  him,  as 
vou  may  be  able,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Wait  not 
for  him  to  love  you.  Xay,  love  him,  and  pray  for 
him,  and  seek  to  aid  his  success,  though  he  may  stand 
aloof  from  you,  and  count  you  an  intruder  and  a 
heretic.  Labour  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  heavenly 
charity  through  all  the  families  and  tribes  of  the  spi- 
ritual Israel.  Tour  province  is  not  to  divide,  but  to 
bind  together  with  ties  of  holy  brotherhood  and  affec- 
tion. You  are  to  inflict  no  needless  wounds,  but  to 
heal,  rather,  the  lacerated  body  of  Christ.  It  ill  be- 
comes you  to  say,  '  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou.'  Covet,  rather,  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  all  Christ's 
little  ones.  Breathe  out  no  sounds  of  harshness — 
jarring  the  sweet  harmonies  of  heavenly  fellowship. 
Study  peace — kindness — universal  love.  Remember 
that  the  saints  are  going  home — and  there  shall  be  no 
night  there.  While  on  their  way,  there  is  some  dark- 
ness. They  see  not  exactly  alike,  but  their  hearts  are 
all  leaning  toward  Jesus,  and  he  loves  them  all  as  one, 
and  prays  that  they  all  may  be  one,  like  the  one- 
ness of  himself  and  the  Father.  And  so  they  will  be. 
Yet  a  few  days,  and  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.  The  fire  is  already  kindling  that  shall  burn 
up  all  the  chaff  of  division.  Cherish  that  kindly  fire, 
for  it  is  holy.     Kun,  all  of  you ;  run  for  the  bright 
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consummation,  when  the  discords  of  Zion  shall  have 
slept  their  last  sleep,  and  when  no  lion  shall  be  there, 
nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon ;  but  the 
redeemed  shall  walk  together  there,  while  there  shall  be 
nought  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain." 

Would  not  exhortations  like  these  flow  from  the 
lips  of  Wesley,  were  he  permitted  to  speak,  this  day, 
to  the  myriads  of  his  followers  ? 

Whether,  or  not,  the  Wesleyan  system  is,  as 
A  whole,  specially  favourable  to  action  in  this 

DIRECTION  ? 

A  momentous  inquiry  this  !  And  it  strongly  in- 
vites a  more  ample  and  elaborate  discussion  than  can 
be  afforded  in  this  connexion.  Tet  we  are  ready  to 
submit  at  once — and  we  do  so  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
— that  here,  again,  the  affirmative  has  the  truth.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  whoever  refers  to  the  Wesleyan 
theology — by  which  expression  we  only  mean  the 
theology  which  Wesley  received  and  taught,  and 
which  Wesleyan  ministers  generally  receive  and  teach 
— he  will  find  there  all  the  great  cardinal  principles 
of  the  Church  Catholic:  the  Trinity,  Atonement, 
Depravity,  the  Holy  Spirit's  Influence,  Justification 
by  Faith,  Regeneration,  Sanctification,  General  Judg- 
ment, and  Final  and  Eternal  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. These  truths  are  honestly  believed  and  faith- 
fully preached  in  Methodism.  And  they  are  the 
capital  truths  of  the  general  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  Then,  as  to  the  distinctive  dogmas,  and  such 
as  have  produced  the  different  organizations,  or 
families,  in  the  Church  Catholic,  there  appears  to 
be  no  one  of  these  which,  so  far  as  the  Methodist 
family  is  concerned,   need  hinder  Methodism  from 
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tendering  a  catholic  and  holy  fellowship  to  every  one 
of  the  other  families.  Contemplate  now  a  true  Wes- 
leyan  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
To  the  Congregationalist  of  New  England,  or  the 
Presbyterian  of  the  AYest,  Midst,  or  South,  this  man 
may  turn,  saying,  "  Brother !  your  views  and  mine 
touching  the  Decrees  do  doubtless  differ,  as  truly, 
and,  it  may  be,  almost  as  widely,  as  you  differ  among 
yourselves  upon  the  same  subject.  On  the  naked 
question  of  Absolute  Perseverance,  there  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  more  certain  and  direct  issue  between  us  \ — while 
even  here  we  meet  in  practice, — both  parties  alike 
urging  the  inspired  exhortation  to  take  heed  lest  we 
come  short  at  last.  These,  and  other  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  are  no  sufficient  reason  for  with- 
drawing from  you  my  fellowship.  '  Give  me  thine 
hand.'  "  Turning  to  one  of  the  great  Baptist  family, 
and  uttering  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to 
whatever  of  Calvinism  may  be  existing  there,  he  may 
add  as  follows :  "  But,  brother !  you  doubt  my  bap- 
tism, and  the  inspiration  of  my  practice  on  this 
subject;  and  for  one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  you 
think  you  cannot  consistently  invite  me  to  your  com- 
munion-table, though  you  count  me  a  Christian.  I 
appreciate  your  difficulty  and  your  explanation ; — 
while,  on  my  own  part,  let  me  add,  no  such  difficulty 
lies  in  my  path.  I  doubt  neither  your  baptism  nor 
your  piety.  '  Give  me  thine  hand.'  "  Turning  yet 
again,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian, whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  we  seem 
to  hear  him  saying,  "  Brother !  to  you  the  dogma  of 
apostolical  succession — succession  not  only  of  doctrine, 
but  of  bishops — appears  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
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ministry  and  Church, — and  therefore  you  cannot,  as 
you  think,  consistently  recognize  me  as  a  duly  author- 
ized minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  though  you  can  and 
do  judge  me,  and  the  Christian  family  with  which  I 
am  associated,  to  be  sincere  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
can,  and  do,  extend  fellowship  to  us  as  such.  Brother ! 
your  difficulty  is  obvious,  and  is,  moreover,  deeply 
painful  to  me.  But,  blessed  be  Grod!  no  such  diffi- 
culty exists  with  me.  I  as  fully  recognise  you  as  a 
minister  and  member,  both  of  the  Church  Catholic,  as 
myself — and  myself  as  you.     '  Grive  me  thine  hand.'  " 

So  true  it  is,  that,  in  the  theology  of  Methodism, 
there  lies  no  obstacle  to  the  most  enlarged  catholicity 
— as  well  of  its  ministry  as  of  its  membership : — while, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  same  theology,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is,  of  necessity,  highly  promotive  of  a  result  so 
beautiful  and  so  desirable.  Grlance  at  two  points  only 
for  illustration : — 

Methodist  theology  presents  salvation  as  practically 
possible  to  all  that  hear  the  G-ospel  invitation.  The 
Methodist  minister,  without  a  solitary  misgiving,  in- 
vites the  entire  multitude  to  Christ  and  to  heaven  : — 
while  his  liberal  views  touching  the  freeness  and  ful- 
ness of  G-od's  mercy  give  him,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
predisposition  to  look  kindly  and  charitably  upon  all 
the  professed  disciples  of  the  Saviour.  The  logic  may 
be  written  somehow  thus :  The  grace  of  Christ,  in  his 
view,  is  infinitely  free  to  every  one.  Here  are  multi- 
tudes of  various  Christian  denominations  who  profess 
to  have  received  that  free  grace.  Their  profession, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  where  conduct  does  not 
forbid,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  Christians.     Being  Christians,  they  are  fellow- 
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citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  faith ; 
and  fellowship  and  catholicity  toward-  them  would 
seem  to  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Provided,  especially,  that  another  doctrine  of  the 
Wesleyan  theology  goes  out,  not  in  theory  merely, 
but  in  the  deep  experience  of  the  heart.  "We  shall 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  Holiness 
— in  other  words,  of  intense  and  perfect  love  to  Grod, 
and  to  all  Christians,  as  bearing,  more  or  less,  His 
glorious  image.  "We  have  read  of  a  love  in  the  heart 
of  a  man — a  love  for  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth, — 
impelling  him  to  all  sacrifices  and  labours,  so  that  he 
would  \ery  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  saints ; 
and  that  too,  even  though  the  more  abundantly  he 
loved  them,  the  less  he  might  be  loved  by  them.  A 
love  like  tins  is  set  forth  in  the  "Wesleyan  theology. 
But  he  who  feels  it,  will  think  as  meanly  of  division 
lines  as  did  the  great  apostle; — and  will  call  them 
"  carnal "  as  surely  as  he  did,  and  will  receive  with 
rapture  the  inspired  declaration,  that  not  one  family 
or  sect,  but  "  all  are  yours." 

And  now  if  we  refer,  secondly,  to  the  Methodist 
polity — that  other  grand  feature  of  the  Wesleyan 
system — the  same  view  will,  we  think,  be  borne  out ; 
namely,  the  special  adaptation  of  this  system  to  the 
promotion  of  a  catholic  spirit.  Here,  again,  we  will 
illustrate  in  two  instances  only,  and  these  must  be 
stated  with  great  brevity. 

First,  then,  the  itinerancy — the  capital  feature  of 
the  Methodist  polity — tends  greatly  to  discourage 
those  local  attachments  that  have,  in  many  instances, 
conduced  sadly  to  narrowness  of  views,  if  not  to  down- 
right bigotry.     The  itinerant  minister  and  pastor  does, 
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indeed,  become  attached  to  his  society  and  people — 
perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sufficiently  so. 
Yet  he  has  not  time,  and  because  he  has  not  time,  he 
has  not  so  strong  inducement,  to  become  thus  attached 
unduly.  His  danger  is  less  than  that  of  other  minis- 
ters to  love  a  particular  society,  so  as  to  become  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  Church  generally.  The 
itinerant  minister,  as,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he 
passes  from  station  to  station,  forming  a  true  Christian 
attachment  to  many,  and  counting  all  the  societies  of 
his  church  as,  in  no  mean  sense,  his  own,  and  con- 
stantly enlarging  his  acquaintance,  meanwhile,  with 
his  brethren  of  other  communions — does  naturally, 
and,  if  true  to  himself,  unavoidably,  become  expansive 
in  his  views  and  spirit,  and  better  qualified  than  under 
other  circumstances  he  could  be,  to  imbibe  and  exhibit 
the  catholicity  of  the  Grospel.  He  learns  more  and 
more,  and  by  personal  observation,  that  true  religion 
and  holy  living  are  not  confined  to  his  own  church. 
He  sees,  and  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that  Christ  has 
many  chosen  ones  in  various  circles, — and  some,  where 
he  once  imagined  the  great  Gospel  change  could  never 
be  realized. 

Secondly,  the  itinerancy  essentially  aids  the  catholic 
spirit  in  Methodist  ministers,  by  the  freedom  of  po- 
sition which  it  gives  them  relatively  to  the  people  of 
their  charge.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  Methodist 
minister  is,  in  theory  or  in  fact,  independent  of  his 
people ; — and  if,  at  any  time,  he  should  venture  to  as- 
sume such  a  ground,  no  marvel  if  the  people  be  dis- 
posed to  afford  him  some  painfully  impressive  evidence 
of  his  mistake.  At  the  same  time,  the  itinerant  minis- 
ter enjoys  a  freedom  which  is  felt  to  be  of  great  value. 
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From  the  very  fact  of  his  itinerant  position — of  his 
known  transient  stay — and  of  the  missionary  relation 
which,  in  a  sense,  he  sustains  to  the  Church  and  the 
world,  he  is  conscious  of  a  freedom  not  possessed  hy 
every  settled  and  local  minister.  He  feels  a  freedom 
to  think- — a  freedom  to  preach  what  he  thinks — a  free- 
dom to  love  Christians,  whether  his  church-memhers 
approve  him  entirely  or  not.  And  when  it  comes  to  pass 
that  this  conscious  freedom  is  associated  with  a  holy, 
pious  heart,  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  catholicity. 

Thus,  unless  we  have  mistaken  this  whole  subject, 
the  Wesleyan  system,  including  its  two  prominent 
points  of  theology  and  polity,  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  catholic  spirit ; — on  the  one  hand, 
interposing  no  obstacle  to  any  and  all  Christian  effort 
for  its  promotion ;  and,  on  the  other,  prompting  and 
encouraging  to  such  effort,  both  in  ministry  and  laity. 

Whether,  or  not,  the  promotion  of  catho- 
licity   MAT    BE    SAID    TO    CONSTITUTE   ANT   PART   OE 

Methodism's  special  province  and  calling  ? 

Here,  again,  the  answer  must  be  affirmative ;  or 
else  we  have  surveyed  the  whole  subject  of  Methodism 
from  a  wrong  stand-point.  Let  us  revert,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  commencement  of  this  great  providential 
agency  and  enterprise.  "What,  then,  was  the  idea — 
the  one  all-absorbing  idea  of  Wesley's  mind,  as,  under 
God,  he  set  in  motion  this  at  once  most  simple  and 
most  strange  machinery  ?  The  reviving  of  religion. 
When,  in  the  solemn  march  of  this  extraordinary 
agency,  there  came  up  the  necessity  of  "Helpers" — 
preaching-houses — circuits  —  appointments  —  confer- 
ences— publications,  and  the  rest — what  now  was  the 
one  great  thought   in  the   mind  of  John  Wesley? 
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The  reviving  of  religion.  When,  in  revolving  years, 
Helpers  had  grown  up  to  be  strong  and  influential,  as 
well  as  numerous,  and  "societies"  had  spread  them- 
selves far  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  number- 
ing up  of  the  people  was  no  longer  by  hundreds,  but 
by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  when  the  earlier  persecu- 
tions had  spent  their  force,  and  were  sinking  to  re- 
pose ;  and  when  Wesley  had  now  traversed  far  along 
the  sublime  race  allotted  him — what,  then,  was  his 
one  great  idea  ?  The  reviving  of  religion.  When 
missionaries  had  already  been  sent  by  him  to  this 
western  world,  and  when  he  set  apart  Dr.  Coke,  with 
directions  to  him  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  American  department  of  this 
work  of  Grod,  which,  for  almost  half  a  century,  had 
been  blessing  England ;  and  when  the  patriarch,  turn- 
ing his  aged  eye  this  way,  saw  the  upspringing  and 
outspreading  of  the  same  glorious  flame  that  had  tra- 
versed the  father-land — what,  still,  was  the  one  hope 
and  thought  of  Wesley  ?  The  reviving  of  religion. 
That  vast  and  eminently  sanctified  mind  could  not  be 
filled  by  any  object  less  than  the  wide-spread  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  the  union  of  all  Christ's  fol- 
lowers for  the  world's  evangelization  and  salvation. 
From  the  sublime  eminence  whereon  he  stood,  he 
looked  down  with  consummate  pity  upon  all  the  little 
broils,  animosities,  and  strifes  of  words  growing  out 
of  sectarianism,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  answered,  in  Christ's  kingdom,  to  Mr. 
Macaulay's  masterly  portraiture  of  William  of  Orange, 
among  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  As  the  one  and 
capital  policy  of  the  latter  was  to  unite  all  the  other 
powers,  both  of  Britain  and  the  Continent,  in  a  mighty 
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league  against  Louis  of  France,  so  did  the  great  reli- 
gious hero  and  statesman  strike  for  a  universal  reviving 
of  religion,  and  for  a  coalition,  co-extensive  with  Chris- 
tendom, against  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  for  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
nations.  Imagining,  for  a  moment,  Wesley  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  be  transferred  to  the  nineteenth ; 
and,  in  1S46,  to  have  been  flying  over  England,  as  one 
hundred  years  before, — what  intelligent  Methodist 
doubts  that  when  the  great  and  good  came  up,  in  that 
year,  to  London — came  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  Evangelical  Alliance — who  doubts,  we 
repeat,  that  there  would  have  stood  forth,  in  lofty 
prominence,  in  that  rejoicing  assembly — his  catholic 
heart  swelling  with  exultation  unutterable  —  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ?  Of  that  gathering — of  its  purposes  and  of 
its  results — we  may  think  and  speak  lightly,  if  we 
please.  One  thing  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  to- 
morrow's sun — John  Wesley  would  have  been  there. 

"But  what  of  all  this?"  Much  every  way,  we 
answer.  The  ministry  and  laity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  do  either  sympathize  with  the 
founder  of  their  organization,  in  the  great  features  of 
his  character  and  example,  or  else  they  are  false  to 
their  profession.  But  Wesley  was  certainly  a  Catholic 
— a  Catholic  in  theory — a  Catholic  in  practice — beyond 
any  man  of  modern  times.  He  did  most  diligently 
eschew  all  war  for  the  sake  of  opinions,  and  in  all  his 
protracted  ministry  faithfully  maintained,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  and  engaged  his  followers  to  maintain  and 
set  forward,  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  among  all 
Christian  people  ; — one  of  the  solemn  things  which 
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every  ordained  elder  in  Methodism  has  promised, 
before  GTod  and  his  people,  to  observe  and  endeavour. 

Festally,  whethee,  ok  not,  Methodism  may 
have  assumed  too  eully  the  sectaeian  eobm  ? 

We  feel  obliged  to  yield  this  also  up  to  the  affirm- 
ative ;  and  we  do  so  with  a  distress  and  anguish  such 
as  never  can  be  written.  Here,  likewise,  that  we 
may  come  at  the  truth  adequately  and  fully,  we  must 
go  back  and  ponder  "  the  beginnings  ;"  and  still  survey 
the  movements  and  spirit  of  the  man  whom  we  all 
delight  to  honour.  That  John  Wesley,  in  the  outset 
of  his  peculiar  ministry,  designed  the  erection  of  no 
new  and  separate  sect ;  and  that,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain,  at  least,  is  concerned,  he  persisted  in  this 
design  to  the  last,  are  points  insisted  upon  by  all  the 
more  candid  of  his  biographers — fully  illustrated  by 
his  own  express  statements  and  persevering  practice ; 
and  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  called  in  question  by 
any  reader  of  this  article.  His  grand  design,  or  drift, 
has  already  been  repeatedly  asserted.  It  was,  we  say 
once  more,  the  reviving  of  religion.  It  is  entirely 
well  known,  and  calls  for  no  proof  or  illustration,  that 
Wesley  always  disclaimed  the  formation  of  a  separate 
sect.  Note  the  little  piece  of  history  herein  following, 
to  wit : — 

Toward  the  close  of  1739,  John  Wesley  formed  a 
society  of  eight  or  ten  religious  persons,  who,  as  one 
of  their  rules,  met  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  society  was  purely  spiritual.  Ex- 
hortation and  prayer,  with  sacred  song,  were  the 
exercises,  and  aiding  each  other  to  work  out  their 
salvation  was  the  object.  No  question  was  asked 
whether  the  members  belonged  to  the  Establishment, 
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or  to  the  Dissent,  or  to  neither.  No  interference  was 
contemplated  with  any  existing  church  or  organiza- 
tion, except  it  were  by  the  spiritual  benefit  arising 
from  the  society,  to  infuse  a  higher  spiritual  life  and 
activity  into  such  church,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
society,  one  or  more  members  may  have  belonged. 

Xow,   having  written  these   few  words,  we  need 
write  no  more.     This  brief  sketch  embraces  the  gist 
of  the  whole  history.     There  was  the  seed  whence  has 
sprung  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  Christendom — and 
since   the    elm   before   your   door   was    planted — the 
colossal  tree  of  Methodism.     But  who,  let  him  ever  so 
minutely  dissect  that  seed,  can  discern  the  sectarian 
element  ?     It  is  not  there.     And  if,  as  the  tree  arose 
and  spread  itself,  there  chanced,  among  its  fruits  of 
healing,  the  bitter  apple  of  sectarianism,  it  came  of  an 
exotic  and  spurious  scion,  inserted  by  another  hand 
than  "Wesley's.     The  English  Church,  it  is  true,  he 
always   loved,    and   always   wished   that   Methodism 
might  be  a  part  of  that  Establishment,  and  avoid  all 
separation  from  it.     Yet  this  strong  preference  was 
but  the  fruit  of  his  Catholicism,  and  his  aversion  to 
the  existence  of  any  separate  sect.     Still,  if  the  union 
he  desired  could  not  exist  consistently  with  the  highest 
prosperity  of  the  Church  Catholic,  he  would  submit. 
"  Church  or  no  Church,"  writes  he  to  his  brother,  "we 
must  attend  to  the  work  of  saving  souls."     And  again, 
"  I  neither  set  it  up  (the  Establishment),  nor  pull  it 
down ;  but  let  you  and  I  build  the  city  of  G-od."     In 
other  words,  the  largest  possible  salvation  was  "Wes- 
ley's longing.     To  build  up  any  party — even  his  own 
beloved  Church  of  England — was  a  trifle  that  must 
not  come  into  comparison.     He  would  build  only  the 
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city  of  G-od ;  and  to  the  last  he  asserted  of  the  Me- 
thodists, that  "they  were  of  no  sect  or  party;  but 
they  receive  those  of  all  parties  who  endeavour  to  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
"God." 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  American  Methodism — of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ?  When,  after  the 
revolution,  the  Methodists  of  this  country  were  set 
off,  by  Wesley,  from  the  parent  connexion,  and  formed 
by  him  into  a  distinct  organization,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Coke  and  Asbury,  was  not  this  a  sec- 
tarian movement  ?  It  may  appear  so — it  certainly 
does  appear  so — to  such  as  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  coldly  and  suspiciously  upon  the  career 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  But  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  Methodists,  and  Methodist  ministers,  should 
know  Wesley  better — and  better  appreciate  a  soul 
that  was  wedded  to  the  soul  of  Jesus — and  moved 
and  beat  as  in  eternity — and  sickened  at  the  idea  of 
sectism,  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  did  at  that  of  bigotry 
on  the  other.  We  discuss  not  here  either  the  fact  or 
the  mode  of  the  separation — as  an  act  of  Wesley — of 
American  from  English  Methodism.  Our  business  is 
with  Wesley's  heart ; — and  as  that  heart  contemplated 
the  growth,  in  this  country,  of  the  same  great  agency 
which  had  wrought  such  wonders  in  the  father-land, 
it  was  still,  with  him,  nought  save  a  reviving  of  reli- 
gion. He  stood  a  venerable  and  holy  man  of  God — 
his  locks  whitened  by  that  multitude  of  years,  whose 
strength,  saith  Inspiration,  is  labour  and  sorrow ;  and 
yet,  as  leaning  upon  his  staff  he  looked  this  way,  and 
as  every  western  breeze  wafted  to  his  ear  glad  tidings 
from  these  "ends  of  the  earth,"  his  spirit  grew  young 
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again,  and  he  worshipped,  and  shouted  in  his  rapture, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought !" 

No.  True  Methodism,  assuming  its  founder  to  have 
been  also  its  personification,  is  without  sectarianism, 
whether  in  the  old  world  or  the  new.  True,  it  now 
goes  forth  in  the  form  of  a  church  organization,  both 
here  and  in  England,  while  this  form  it  took,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  co-operation  and  approval 
of  Wesley  himself.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
yet  never  including  the  doleful  necessity  of  partyism. 
It  is  still,  and  everywhere,  unless  it  be  changed  to 
another  thing,  a  reviving  of  religion ;  stretching  itself 
for  such  a  reviving  everywhere,  and  among  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians — organized  for  this  very  pur- 
pose— blessing  and  helping  all  Christians  and  Christian 
denominations,  and  injuring  none — towering  above 
sectarianism,  and  flying  with  the  everlasting  Grospel 
to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  Contem- 
plating daily  renewals  of  the  scenes  of  Pentecost — the 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit — the  baptism  and  prophesy- 
ing of  sons  and  daughters — heavenly  visions  of  old 
men  and  young — wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
in  the  earth  beneath — the  calling  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  promised  salvation  to  all  that  call. 

"Daily  renewals  of  the  scenes  of  Pentecost — the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit" — the  revival  and  triumph 
of  religion !  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  sectarian- 
ism ?  Exactly  what  the  fire  has  to  do  with  hay,  wood, 
and  stubble.  Religious  partyism  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  baleful  fruits  of  spiritual  decline  and  coldness. 
When  the  fire  of  G-od  descends  upon  the  Church,  it 
dissipates  this  bad  thing  as  rapidly  and  as  surely,  as 
when  Jesus  whipped  the  thieves  out  from  the  temple 
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of  the  Lord.  Just  as  certain  as  Christ  comes  in,  this 
goes  out.  Nor  will  it  bear  His  glorious  presence,  more 
than  the  cold  iceblock  will  retain  its  form  and  existence 
under  the  vertical  and  burning  sun. 

O !  is  it  not  this  heavenly  baptism  that  is  needed 
this  moment  upon  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ? 
Needs  there  not  the  mighty  shower  to  gladden  and  re- 
fresh the  multitudes — urging  us,  if  we  have  wandered, 
back  to  the  original — the  true  position  and  action — 
and  calling  us  again  to  the  childlike  simplicity — the 
undying  zeal — the  all-abounding  love  of  Wesley  the 
Catholic ! 
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